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Editorial Comment 
STATE AND LOCAL WORK RELIEF 


URING the past year there has been 
D a noticeable trend in the direction of 

work relief programs operated by 
state and local governments quite apart from 
the program of the WPA. Although the 
WPA was set up in 1935 to provide work for 
employable persons in need of relief, it is 
generally recognized that the appropriations 
have never been large enough to provide 
employment for all in need of it. There has 
therefore been a constant temptation to 
state and local governments to develop work 
projects for the employable persons left on 
direct relief. 

The feeling that there should be provision 
for work projects arises from a variety of 
attitudes. Some feel that the performance of 
work—good, manual work—is somehow an 
indication of worthiness; in a few communi- 
ties, chiefly those where the unemployment 
problem is not a considerable one, there is 
a general community feeling that if a man 
is worth his salt he will want to work for his 
relief. Others feel that public funds should 
be carefully husbanded and that each dollar 
should be made to accomplish the greatest 
possible amount of work. Consequently, if 
the same dollar can pay for work and relief, 
so much the better. Stated differently, this 
attitude reflects a feeling that relief is waste- 
ful and that concrete accomplishments are 
useful. 

There are some thoughtful students, both 
of relief and public works, who feel that both 
jobs suffer by any attempt to combine them. 
Regardless of these feelings, however, we 
must recognize that we do have vast pro- 
grams of work relief and that there is every 
indication of more, rather than fewer, work 
relief programs and most of the newer pro- 
grams are developing on the local level. 
Begging the question of whether or not a 
work relief program is a wise policy, what 
lessons have been learned? Against what 
things should we guard in setting up local 
work relief programs? 


The lowering of public personnel stand- 
ards. Many public administrators are be- 
coming increasingly concerned with the 
tendency to discharge regular public respon- 
sibilities through work relief project employ- 
ees. In many communities such projects 
have been established to accomplish much 
of the stenographic and filing work of public 
offices. In other communities relief workers 
run the elevators and do maintenance work 
in public buildings. This type of develop- 
ment has certain considerations of economy 
to recommend it, but such economy is not 
worth the harm it does to the merit system. 
Over a long period of years there has been 
built up a recognition of the advantages of 
merit selection of public personnel. To block 
off large areas of public work and to say 
that economic need will be the first qualifi- 
cation for such work does great harm to the 
merit system and to the morale of the regu- 
lar employees of government. 

The creation of unemployment. With re- 
lief the problem that it is today, any local 
administrator would of course object to any 
development likely to increase the amount of 
unemployment and thus add to the relief 
burden. It should be recognized therefore 
that in most communities the local work 
projects are in effect displacing regular pub- 
lic or private employment. From a small 
town in Michigan comes a report that an 
admirable park-maintenance work relief 
project is saving the city $1,500 per year. 
Presumably that saving is realized through 
lower wage rates occasioned by replacing 
regular workers by relief workers. 

This development is most clearly seen in 
the experience of one large southern city. 
The regular street maintenance crew was 
dismissed one day with the information that 
streets were henceforth to be maintained 
by work relief. In each pay envelope was a 
mimeographed slip telling where to go to 
apply for work relief. Within a few months, 
many of these men found themselves doing 
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exactly the same jobs, but at relief wages 
instead of regular wages and under condi- 
tions that precluded the possibility of their 
acquiring any savings or status in the com- 
munity without losing their jobs. By a sim- 
ple promotion of a work relief project, these 
men had been made “unemployed” even 
though they continued to do the work that 
they had been doing all along. 

In this admittedly rare case we can see 
clearly how work relief may create unem- 
ployment. In many other cases there is a 
similar effect, although it is delayed. Even 
though a city might not undertake a perma- 
nent improvement this year or next, the com- 
pletion of the job by relief labor this year 
displaces the regular employees who would 
have worked on it three or five years from 
now. If the job is a necessary one, it would 
be done sooner or later. 

The exploitation of a depressed labor 
market. In the replacement of regular em- 
ployees by work relief employees such as has 
been mentioned above, there are the ele- 
ments of exploitation which would be se- 
verely censured if they occurred within 
private employment. Since it is possible for 
local government to insist that people work 
for relief at whatever rate the local govern- 
ment chooses to set, and since there is not a 
sufficient volume of private employment to 
make this a possible alternative for the un- 
employed, the city is in the position of being 
able to take full advantage of a depressed 
labor market in order to get various types of 
work done at a rate of pay that will barely 
support life on a subsistence level. (Indeed, 
in some cases a man with a large family 
earns less on work relief than the direct 
relief budget would allow his family.) 

In at least one state the local units are 
reimbursed by the state for a part of the 
funds spent on work relief but not for funds 
spent on direct relief. Consequently, there 
is a constant temptation for the local unit to 
put people to work without too much thought 
as to their fitness. In the winter time, poorly 
clad men are put to work shoveling snow be- 
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cause the state will pay part of the cost. In 


another state where most localities insist that | 


a man be willing to work for his relief, there 
is at least one city which requires that a man 
be willing to work six full days per week for 
the relief which he receives, whether it be 
$2.00 per week or $20 per week. This is ob- 
viously exploitation under the guise of a 
repressive attitude toward relief. 

In addition to the above conditions to be 
avoided, there are certain positive features 
which any civic conscience should insist on 
in a local work relief program. The workers 
should be protected by some sort of compen- 
sation plan; safeguards should be set up in 
terms of real physical examinations before 
assignments are made to heavy work; and a 
fair wage rate should be established. (In 
some local work programs the wage rate is 


below the minimum set by the federal Wages | 


and Hours Law.) 
Some municipal officials stoutly defend 
their local work relief program and other 


programs under which it is possible for the | 


city to save money. A few cities claim that 
their work relief programs cost considerably 
less than the WPA program, but obviously 
this saving must be made in expenditures on 
materials and wages and in fewer trained 
foremen. These officials say they are practi- 
cally forced to use relief labor wherever pos- 
sible because of tax limits or other difficul- 
ties in securing revenue to provide regular 
municipal services. But such arguments do 
not justify states and cities in paying ex- 
tremely low wages, in putting people on jobs 
for which they are physically unfit, and in 
replacing regular workers with people se- 
lected on the basis of need rather than abil- 
ity. The municipality that cannot afford to 
pay regular wages for the regular municipal 
activities had better discontinue certain serv- 
ices or cut down on the amount of service 
rather than demoralize regular employees 
and establish unfair labor practices. The 


public should be fully informed concerning 
relief conditions and the lack of financial 
resources for regular activities. 
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The Five-Day Week in City Employment* 


A summary of the experiences of 14 cities with the five- 
day week and with monthly or annual pay for laborers. 


N at least nine cities all municipal em- 
ployees, except policemen, firemen, and 
some workers in departments that oper- 

ate on a 24-hour basis, are on a five-day 40- 
hour week: Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles 
Board of Education, Milwaukee, Minneapo- 
lis, San Francisco, Seattle, Rockford (Illi- 
nois), and Escanaba (Michigan). In five 
other cities the five-day week applies to a 
limited number of employees: Cincinnati, 
Reading, Sacramento, Schenectady, and 
Everett (Washington). The five-day week 
was adopted in most of these cities in 1932 
or 1933 when salaries and wages were being 
reduced in nearly all municipalities. The 
shorter work week was considered an offset 
to reductions in pay. Salary cuts have since 
been restored in nearly all of these cities, but 
the five-day week remains. 

Some cities have adopted a five-day week 
because of the trend toward a shorter work 
week in private industry, recent federal and 
state legislation limiting hours of work, and 
the movement by employee organizations for 
a shorter work week. 

Many private enterprises adopted a five- 
day week during the years 1923 to 1928 and 
large groups of building trades workers came 
under the plan in 1929.1 A survey of 120 


* Information for the 14 cities was supplied by: 
Frederick Rex, municipal reference librarian, 
Chicago; Walter V. Majoewsky, personnel officer, 
Cincinnati; Donald J. Sublette, civil service com- 
mission, Detroit; George E. Bean, city manager, 
Escanaba, Michigan; H. Arends, city clerk, 
Everett, Washington; John Steven, personnel di- 
rector, Los Angeles School District; Ovid B. 
Blix, associate chief examiner, city service com- 
mission, Milwaukee ; Nathan Harris, research and 
consulting engineer, and Donald H. Nottage, sec- 
retary and chief examiner, civil service commis- 
sion, Minneapolis; Daniel F. McKenna, city clerk, 
Reading, Pennsylvania; Elmer O. Strand, city 
clerk, Rockford, Illinois; James S. Dean, city 
manager, Sacramento; A. J. Cleary, chief admin- 
istrative officer, San Francisco; C. A. Harrell, 
city manager, Schenectady; and W. C. Thomas, 
city comptroller, and Roy A. Palm, secretary, civil 
service commission, Seattle. 


private concerns in the New York City area 
in 1939 showed that 87 per cent had adopted 
the five-day week, effective throughout the 
year, and that in two-thirds of these con- 
cerns the five-day week applied to all em- 
ployees.2, The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board in a recent survey found that 
the five-day week for employees engaged in 
plant operation is now the normal working 
schedule in 67.4 per cent of 2,700 establish- 
ments as compared to 57.3 per cent of 2,452 
companies surveyed in 1935. A somewhat 
smaller proportion of office employees have 
a five-day week, but many private companies 
adopt a five-day office schedule during the 
summer months.* 

One of the principal objectives of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act was reduc- 
tion in hours of work, and the great majority 
of the NRA codes fixed the basic work week 
at 40 hours. More recently the Fair Labor 
Standards Act provided for a maximum of 
42 hours after October 24, 1939, except for 
overtime permissible only at overtime rates. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the average work week in all manufacturing 
industries in August, 1939, was 38 hours; in 
bituminous coal mining, 27.4 hours; and in 
building construction 33.5 hours. The hours 
of WPA workers were fixed in 1939 at a 
maximum of eight per day and 40 per week.* 

The American Federation of Labor at its 
annual convention in 1935 adopted a resolu- 
tion favoring the establishment by legisla- 
tion of a six-hour day and five-day week in 
industry, and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations also favors a 30-hour week. The 


1 National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 
The Five-Day Week in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries. 1929. p. 61. 

2“Five-Day Week Policies,” The Management 
Review, January, 1940, p. 10. 

3 Personnel Activities in American Business. 
March, 1940. p. 7. 

4“Work and Wages in 1939,” Monthly Labor 
Review, March, 1940, 543-44. 
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American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees (A. F. of L.) has gone 
on record in favor of a maximum work day 
of six hours and a maximum week of five 
days for all public employees. 

It should be stated at the outset that em- 
ployees in many cities not included in this 
survey work less than 40 hours a week, while 
in still other cities they are on a five-day 
schedule during the summer months. For 
example, in Buffalo, New York, all city 
employees work 3814 hours a week—8:30 
to 4:30 for five days, and 8:30 to 12:00 on 
Saturday. New York City has a 38-hour 
week but during July and August the de- 
partments, with certain exceptions, may 
adopt a six-hour day and three hours on 
Saturday, making a 33-hour work week. 
This article, however, is limited to the ex- 
perience of 14 cities with a five-day week and 
the basis of pay of employees in the skilled 
trades and labor classes. 


Cities WitH Five-DAay WEEK 


Chicago, Illinois. All employees in the 
building trades have been on a five-day 40- 
hour week since 1932 when a 20 per cent 
reduction in the hourly wage rate was put 
into effect. Unskilled labor and office em- 
ployees are on a five-day week basis through- 
out the year, with a skeleton force taking 
turn in keeping certain offices open on Sat- 
urday. Employees who work on Saturday 
mornings are not allowed to accumulate day- 
off rights or to take half holidays during the 
week. Police and fire employees and those 
in the sewage and water pumping stations, 
water distribution system, street lighting 
system, and hospitals where 24-hour service 
is required are not on a five-day week. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. All building trades 
craftsmen and about 85 per cent of the em- 
ployees in the highway maintenance division 
are on a five-day week. Some of the em- 
ployees in the skilled trades and labor service 
classes are paid on an annual basis, although 
the greater portion of them are on an hourly 
rate. The change to the five-day week had 
little effect on the budget. Employees paid 
on the annual basis are allowed six days’ 
vacation after six months’ service, and 12 
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days after one year of service; also 12 days’ 
sick leave per year accumulated for five 
years. Employees paid on an annual basis 
are given time off for working more hours 
than are considered regular employment. 

Detroit, Michigan. All employees except 
police and firemen have been on a five-day 
week since 1932 when salaries were reduced 
14% per cent. Practically all cuts have been 
fully restored, so that employees now receive 
the same pay for five days as for five and 
one-half days in 1930. Employees at munici- 
pal hospitals, power plants, and water 
pumping stations work on Saturdays and 
Sundays, but have compensatory time off 
during the week as the department head may 
designate. This applies also to employees in 
the tax collection office and to other public 
contact employees who work on Saturdays. 
The effect of the five-day week was to dis- 
continue work activities on Saturday in all 
offices and departments where possible. In 
the operating services where a seven-day 
week operation is necessary a certain amount 
of slack was taken up, but for the most part 
additional employees were hired to continue 
the service on a seven-day basis. 

Escanaba, Michigan. Salaries and wages 
of city employees were reduced early in the 
depression as an economy measure, and when 
the NRA went into effect the council adopted 
a 40-hour week, with 7'4 hours for five 
days and 334 hours on Saturday. This plan 
resulted in inconvenience to the public be- 
cause clerical help was sometimes not avail- 
able when needed. The council in January, 
1938, therefore established, on the recom- 
mendation of the city manager, a five-day 
40-hour week, with utility and emergency 
service employees on an alternate day-off 
basis. The five-day week now applies to all 
employees, but for obvious reasons certain 
employees in the tax collection department, 
electric, water, and gas plants, and sewage 
disposal and service departments must work 
on Saturdays. Hours of work are arranged 
so that employees work only 40 hours a week 
and without interruption in the service to 
citizens. 

Everett, Washington. Employees in the 
water and street departments were put on a 
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five-day 40-hour week in 1936, with no 
change in pay. Office employees work four 
hours on Saturday, but the work week, with 
offices opening at 9:00 o’clock, is 39 hours. 

Los Angeles, California. All employees of 
the Los Angeles Board of Education except 
watchmen have been on a five-day 40-hour 
week since September, 1934. A few employ- 
ees in the business department occasionally 
work on Saturday and Sunday but are given 
time off sometime during the week within 
30 days after the overtime. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The city council 
in 1932 asked city employees voluntarily to 
contribute 10 per cent of their salaries to an 
unemployment fund, in return for which the 
work week was reduced from 44 to 40 hours 
for all employees except firemen and police- 
men. The pay reduction did not apply to 
employees earning less than $1,000 a year. 
This reduction in working hours made nec- 
essary the addition of 84 new positions 
among the lower paid groups, 28 being li- 
brary page positions and the others being 
mainly in garbage collection, bridge tending, 
and power plant operation. 

Since January, 1933, the five-day 40-hour 
week has been a permanent policy. Em- 
ployees who work more than 40 hours are en- 
titled to take time off at periods designated 
by their department heads. Only a few em- 
ployees work on Saturday. The treasurer’s 
office is open Saturday morning during tax 
collection time, and the health department 
has one person on duty to take care of tele- 
phone calls and emergency matters. The city 
clerk and public works department offices are 
closed all day Saturday, and telephone oper- 
ators at the central switchboard give infor- 
mation and make arrangements in case of 
emergency when offices are closed. The 
voluntary contribution from city employees’ 
salaries was reduced to 5 per cent in 1934, 
and entirely eliminated in 1935, but the five- 
day 40-hour week has remained. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. Salaries and 
wages of municipal employees were reduced 
on a graduated basis in 1933, and partly as 
an offset the city council in 1936 and 1937 
established a five-day 40-hour week. The 
city council also wanted city employment to 
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be in line with the general movement toward 
shorter working hours taken by private in- 
dustry in Minneapolis. The salary schedules 
in effect prior to 1933 have been restored but 
the five-day week remains in effect. Only 
firemen, policemen, and certain employees at 
the water works and auditorium do not come 
under the five-day week, but all office em- 
ployees in these departments are on a five- 
day week. A few offices are required by law 
or the nature of the service to be open on 
Saturday morning and arrange for a skeleton 
staff necessary to meet the need and allow 
corresponding time off at such periods as the 
service permits and as approved by the de- 
partment head. 

Reading, Pennsylvania. All employees 
work 40 hours a week. Only office employees 
work on Saturday morning, but instead of 
taking off one-half day sometime during the 
week, each work day is shortened so that 
no one works more than 40 hours. This 
plan was adopted at the beginning of 1938 
largely as a result of the shorter hours act 
passed by the 1937 state legislature. 

Rockford, Illinois. City employees were 
put on a five-day 40-hour week in 1938 with 
the exception of office employees. Employees 
in the services that operate 512 days a week 
are allowed to take time off sometime dur- 
ing the week. Most of the employees in 
the skilled and labor classes are paid on a 
semimonthly basis, and are allowed two 
weeks’ vacation with pay. 

Sacramento, California. Employees in the 
skilled trades and all laborers and outside 
employees except those in the garbage, po- 
lice, and fire departments have been on a 
five-day 40-hour week basis since 1932. All 
employees in the skilled trades and all labor- 
ers and outside employees were then paid at 
the same daily rate, for days actually 
worked, with the provision that when pos- 
sible they be allowed to make up days lost 
because of holidays or rainy days. Since 
January 1, 1935, all per diem employees 
working permanently with the city have been 
paid on a monthly basis, for which monthly 
salaries they are expected to work 255 days 
in the year. Laborers are paid at the flat 
rate of $115 a month which is equivalent to . 
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a 3.8 per cent increase for the park depart- 
ment laborers and an increase of 11.5 per 
cent for the engineering department laborers 
over their 1933 earnings. Caulkers in the 
water department are paid at the rate of 
$120 a month, which represents a 40 cent 
increase in their daily wages but a slight 
decrease from their monthly earnings of 
$122 in 1933. 

The five-day week does not apply to most 
employees working in offices, police, firemen, 
garbage employees, and most of the employ- 
ees at the filter plant. Employees who are on 
a regular five-day week, but who work on 
Saturday, are allowed time off during the 
week as a general practice. Practically all 
skilled workers and laborers are permanent 
employees; temporary skilled workers are 
paid on a per diem basis. All permanent em- 
ployees including laborers are allowed two 
weeks’ annual vacation with pay. 

San Francisco, California. Employees of 
the city and county were given a modified 
five-day week in July, 1939, with no change 
in pay and with the understanding that the 
change would not require any additional em- 
ployees nor lessen service to the public. The 
number of hours worked in each week re- 
mains approximately 41 hours. The hours 
of work are 8:20 to 12:00 and 12:45 to 
5:15. A skeleton staff is maintained on Sat- 
urday mornings in those departments which 
elected to go on the modified five-day week, 
and generally those employees are allowed 
a half-day off during the week. The work 
on Saturday rotates; time off may not be 
accumulated because of Saturday work. 

Schenectady, New York. Laborers have 
been on a five-day 40-hour week since 1933. 
The rate of pay was not reduced but the 
number of hours worked was cut about 10 
per cent. City hall employees and those in 
the park, water works, and sewage treatment 
departments work five and one-half days a 
week. Skilled trades and labor employees 
are paid by the day, computed on a per hour 
basis; per diem employees who have worked 
at least one year for the city are given a six- 
day vacation with pay and those with five 
or more years’ service are allowed 12 days’ 
vacation a year with pay. Salaried employ- 
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ees are given two weeks’ vacation with pay, 

Seattle, Washington. All employees ex- 
cept police, fire, and certain other employees 
were put on a five-day 40-hour week in 1932, 
and their salaries were reduced approxi- 
mately 9 per cent to compensate the city 
for the reduction from a 44-hour to a 40- 
hour week. In addition, in 1932 there was a 
general salary reduction ranging from 0.91 
per cent for the lower scale salaries up to 
10.91 per cent for the salaries in the high- 
est bracket. In 1937 the city council re- 
stored reduced salaries to the extent of a 
blanket increase of 10 per cent for all posi- 
tions, and in 1938 certain salary rates were 
adjusted by bringing all salaries up to the 
next even dollar, and thus were eliminated 
the odd cents which had resulted from the 
graduated percentage salary cuts. However, 
the five-day 40-hour week was retained and 
now applies to all city employees except 
policemen, firemen, transmission linemen, 
harbormen, street car operators, and emer- 
gency workers where 24-hour service is re- 
quired. In the latter case the department 
head is authorized to create six-hour shifts 
for a seven-day week, or 42 hours a week 
for employees in the services involved. 
Where an office is required by law to re- 
main open on Saturday, the department head 
makes the necessary assignments and grants 
compensatory time off at a convenient time 
during the week. 


Pay AND VACATIONS FOR LABORERS 


Most of the cities included in this survey 
pay employees in the skilled trades and labor 
service classes on a monthly or annual pay 
basis and allow annual vacations with pay. 
Practically all such employees in Everett, 
Los Angeles Board of Education, Milwaukee, 
Sacramento, Seattle, and Rockford are on a 
monthly or annual pay basis and have two 
weeks’ vacation with pay. Skilled workers 
and laborers in Chicago, Detroit, Escanaba, 
New York, Minneapolis, San Francisco, and 
Schenectady are generally paid on a per 
hour or a per diem basis, but are nevertheless 
granted vacations on pay. In Minneapolis 
seasonal employees who have been in service 
five years or more and who work on a pro rata 
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basis six months or more in any year have a 
vacation of one day for each month employed. 

Milwaukee in 1935 put a large group of 
unskilled workers on an annual pay basis of 
$1,380 per year. Additional groups of 
laborers have since been put on the same 
basis and now about 65 per cent of the 1,200 
to 1,500 unskilled laborers work the year 
round and are on the regular monthly pay- 
roll. Most of the remaining unskilled 
workers in Milwaukee are compensated on 
an hourly basis and are allowed two weeks’ 
vacation with pay if there is not more than 
30 consecutive days’ intermission in em- 
ployment, or one day vacation for each 
month worked if employed for less than 11 
months. Laborers report for work every day 
Monday through Friday, and no deduction 
in pay is made if bad weather or other ad- 
verse conditions make it impossible to work. 
Time lost in this way is generally made up on 
emergency work. 


CONCLUSION 


The five-day week plan was adopted in 
most instances with the understanding that 
there was to be no increase in the number of 
employees. But it was necessary to employ 
more workers in Chicago, Detroit, and Mil- 
waukee. In Minneapolis the adoption of the 
five-day week for other employees led firemen 
and policemen to demand compensating bene- 
fits such as additional time off or more pay. 

Most cities report that the total budget for 
salaries and wages has been about the same 
as before the plan went into effect. Even 
where there has been an increase in the 
number of employees, the total tax budget 
of the city has not been greatly affected. One 
city reports that new work procedures and 
improved equipment have made possible a 
slight reduction in taxes. The output per 
employee under the five-day week in Sche- 
nectady is as great as that for the five and 
one-half day week because employees seem 
to make a greater effort to get their work 
done. Municipal departments had little dif- 
ficulty in adjusting their methods of opera- 
tion to the new plan. 

The five-day week has improved employee 
morale and all of the officials report the plan 
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is working satisfactorily. The comment of 
City Manager James S. Dean of Sacramento 
is indicative: “The five-day week plan has 
worked to the advantage of both the em- 
ployees and the city. It has served to stand- 
ardize conditions of employment, has had a 
negligible effect on the budget, and in my 
judgment has worked out very well.” 

Cities that plan to change to a five-day 
week are confronted with certain questions 
of administrative policy. The first problem 
is the disposition of hours formerly worked 
on Saturday. Should they be distributed over 
the five working days so that none of the 
former time is lost, or should part of the 
Saturday hours be allotted and the remaining 
time dropped, or should all Saturday hours 
be eliminated from the week-day work sched- 
ule? In private industry, as in most cities, 
the adoption of the five-day 40-hour week 
has resulted in a reduction in the number of 
working hours. 

Some public offices are required by law to 
remain open on Saturday, and a few offices 
may need to be opened all day Saturday for 
the convenience of the public. Should such 
work be rotated among the several employees 
in an office, or should they be allowed time 
off during the week, or should they be paid 
at straight time or overtime for Saturday 
work? 

With respect to services that operate on 
a 24-hour basis, should the number of em- 
ployees or hours per day be increased, or 
should the number of men on each shift be 
reduced? What arrangements, either in the 
way of a shorter working week or other com- 
pensating advantages, can be provided fire- 
men and policemen? 

The cities included in this survey have not 
experienced any great difficulties in solving 
most of these problems. The effect of a 
five-day week on the city budget should be 
estimated in advance and if a city plans to 
change over to this plan it may be desirable 
to determine its practicability by putting it 
into effect for a test period of one month and 
then make a careful study of the effect on 
service to the public, quantity of work, extra 
help needed, and attitude of department 
heads and employees. 











The Tax Dollar and the Private Dollar’ 


By HENRY TRAXLER! 
City Manager, Janesville, Wisconsin 


HEORETICALLY, there is no dif- 

ference between the tax dollar and the 

private dollar. The dollar paid into the 
public treasury buys certain services and in 
the performance of these services the dollar 
is spent for wages and materials the same 
as the private dollar is spent. However, in 
the minds of many people there lingers a 
suspicion that the tax dollar is for some 
reason or other a different kind of money 
and in spending the same it either purchases 
less than the private dollar or is squandered 
along the way. 

In my opinion the tax dollar spent for 
community services purchases far more for 
the money than the private dollar if it could 
be individually spent for those same services. 
I am willing to admit than many instances 
can be cited where public funds have not 
been wisely expended—some cases where 
they have been actually squandered—and the 
picking out and publicizing of these instances 
is largely responsible for the unfavorable 
attitude that the average citizen has toward 
tax dollar expenditures. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS MISTAKES 


Huge sums of money have been lost in 
private ventures because of poor judgment 
and in some instances dishonest manipula- 
tion. Beyond a shrugging of the shoulder 
the man on the street passes up these losses 
with very little comment. In one city with 
which I am familiar I know of a nationally 
known organization that lost $32,000,000 
(in that city) in the short period of three 


* This article is based on a recent radio talk 
over Station WHA, Madison, and is reprinted 
with permission from The Municipality for 
March, 1940, the official journal of the League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities. 

1 Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Traxler received a B. S. 
in civil engineering, 1913, University of Wiscon- 
sin; engaged in construction work for the federal 
government, 1914; consulting engineer, 1916-18; 
city manager of Clarinda, Iowa, 1918-23; and 1923 
to date, manager of Janesville, Wisconsin. 


years. The loss was perhaps charged to ex- 
perience, promptly forgotten, and the proper 
adjustments made on the books of the com- 
pany. This loss would have operated that 
community’s entire governmental activities 
for 50 years—every city, county, school and 
state activity paid for by that city. 

I recall a rather healthy taxpayer in a 
city with which I was connected complain- 
ing bitterly over the amount of his tax bills. 
He picked out no particular tax or level of 
government to criticize but appeared to be 
opposed to all types and forms of taxation. 
We discussed the matter for a considerable 
length of time and I believe that I finally 
persuaded this gentleman that a goodly share 
of the success of his business lay in the fact 
that he was able to use both human and me- 
chanical aids made possible through the ex- 
penditure of tax dollars. In the course of 
our conversation I also discovered that at 
one time he had taken what you might term 
a “flyer” in expansion which had cost the 
firm about $600,000. In this particular case 
that sum would have operated his little com- 
munity for forty years. When I told him 
that he was amazed and finally said, “Well, 
you know I’ve been so busy running my busi- 
ness that I really haven’t paid much atten- 
tion to what it costs to run this city. About 
all I’ve done is pay the taxes they ask me 
to pay and let it go at that.” 

I could recite many similar instances of 
huge losses in the expenditure of the private 
dollar but I cannot recall any such out-and- 
out losses in the honest expenditures of the 
tax dollar, even when unwisely spent. 


BuyING GOVERNMENT 


Many people judge governmental opera- 
tions by what they read in the papers, and 
when a story about the public squandering 
of tax money reaches them, in the form of 
dishonest operation in one or more of our 


larger cities, they unconsciously assume that 
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THE TAX DOLLAR AND 


that dishonest type of operation exists in 
their own community. This is not true. We 
are still a nation of small governmental units 
with only 93 cities in this entire country 
over 100,000 population. In the smaller cities 
it is generally true that the average citizen 
still knows his neighbor; the 
press carries complete stories of 
every contemplated public proj- 
ect; the voters go to the polls in 
honest elections; part of the tax 
dollar may be unwisely spent 
but, on the whole, it purchases 
necessary public services at a 
bargain and is honestly spent. 
The great difficulty with the 
average taxpayer when he turns 
his tax dollar into the public 
treasury is that he cannot or 
does not visualize just what he 
is buying. It appears to him as 
an intangible something and not 
a concrete item like a gallon of 
gasoline or a package of cigarettes. 


NEw GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


It has not been so many years ago that the 
formula for the operation of government 
was rather simple. We did not engage in 
many of our present-day activities as far 
back as 25 years ago. Starting with the fed- 
eral government—a few years ago the only 
congressional act that touched the social life 
of our people was the Shepard-Towner act, 
a maternity bill. Until 1932 this bit of 
social legislation was about all you could find 
in the way of federal interest in social prob- 
lems. Then the flood burst and we now 
have the federal level of government engaged 
in practically every type of social aid that 
you can mention. Unemployment insurance, 
old age pensions, direct relief, work relief, 
aids to the blind and crippled, and so on 
down the line. Each and every one of these 
new activities adopted by the federal gov- 
ernment since 1932 must be paid for out of 
tax dollars and represents a social service 
that the people of this country evidently 
want. To debate whether the federal gov- 
ernment can deliver these services endlessly 
on borrowed money does not prove that 
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these services are unnecessary and that the 
tax money, whether borrowed or not, is 
wisely or unwisely spent. It proves rather con- 
clusively that if we are to go into the business 
of aids to the aged, the blind, the crippled 
and the unemployed on a nationwide scale, 
then the only way to accom- 
plish that purpose economically 
is through governmental ad- 
ministration. So during the 
past ten years we have seen a 
vast expansion of federal serv- 
ices in a field that previous to 
ten years ago was unploughed. 

The state governments have 
unanimously followed the lead 
of the federal government and 
are also, at the present time, 
just as deeply engrossed in pub- 
lic welfare activities as the fed- 
eral government. As a matter 
of fact, the individual states 
were practically forced into 
these activities by the system of matching aids. 
The counties and cities have had to follow 
suit until today pressure groups of all 
types are calling for more and more gov- 
ernmental services from all levels of gov- 
ernment, with the politicians of the country 
constantly promising to deliver these ad- 
ditional services and at the same time lower 
the taxes. And so the taxpayer is led to be- 
lieve that his money isn’t going as far as it 
should, that without increasing his burden 
the government should be able to give him 
more and more, that he will not be called 
upon to pay more and his champions will 
fight bravely to see that he pays less. 


DIverRsITY OF MUNICIPAL ACTIVITIES 


The average taxpayer fails to see that 
his municipality is engaged in twelve or more 
businesses, each one separate and different 
from the other and that each business is 
rendering a necessary service to the com- 
munity. The service may be one that he has 
most likely asked for himself and he also, 
no doubt, is a part of the citizenry that is 
constantly asking for increased governmental 
activities and additional services. His big 
complaint comes when he receives his tax 
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bill and he discovers that over the years it 
has been growing larger and larger. Then 
taxes are too high, the tax dollar leaves his 
pocket rather grudgingly—and the whole 
system seems all wrong. If you could stop 
to analyze all these services with him, show 
him what each one costs, he no doubt, as an 
intelligent citizen, will agree with me when 
I repeat that the tax dollar goes further than 
the private dollar because it buys for him 
services on a communal basis that he could 
not afford as an individual. Those services 
are just as essential and necessary to him in 
his attempt to work and live in this modern 
age as is the food he consumes in order to 
keep alive. 


EpucATION Costs 


Let us make a few comparisons of the cost 
of some of our major necessary municipal 
activities with what it costs us to buy a few 
of the nonnecessities. First of all we are 
engaged in the business of primary educa- 
tion supported by the tax dollar. Perhaps an 
educational frill exists here and there but in 
my wandering around through many com- 
munities I have discovered that every local 
unit seems to be proud of its school system. 
It is home-operated—they know the teachers 
—they are acquainted with the physical 
plant and few indeed are the places scattered 
throughout this state in which local pride 
in the local school system does not exist. 
What does that cost us? From the best 
statistics I can gather in my community this 
primary educational business costs about $13 
per capita. Now that’s a lot of money when 
you multiply it by the number of people in 
this state—and it’s all tax money. Can we 
afford it? Is it wisely spent? Well, we spend, 
according to the best figures I can obtain, 
about $12.80 per capita for beer and then 
because some of us don’t like beer or feel 
that we need a stronger stimulant we spend 
another $10 per capita for liquor. That’s 
$22.80 per capita privately spent for beer 
and liquor as compared to $13 per capita 
publicly spent for education. Which is the 
more important and which buys the most, the 
money spent for liquor or the money spent 
for education? 
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FrirE PROTECTION 


Then because we live in closely built-up 
areas and people will be careless we are 
forced to provide adequate fire protection for 
them and pay for it with tax dollars. We 
shell out about $3.20 each for that service 
yearly which may or may not be an exor- 
bitant price to pay. However, we will take 
our private dollar and spend about $3.50 
per person for candy, which raises the ques- 
tion again of which is the more important 
and which dollar has been most wisely spent. 


PoLICE SERVICE 


Again because we will not all obey the 
rules and regulations as laid down by society 
it becomes necessary to provide police pro- 
tection, for which service we ask our people 
to hand over some of their dollars in the form 
of enforced taxes. We spend about $1.68 
per capita to provide this necessary protec- 
tion. After being “nicked” for that sum it 
becomes perfectly proper that we should go 
out and look for some diversion in order to 
relieve our injured pocketbook so we spend 
annually $2.80 each for movies and theaters; 
which raises the same question—how do 
the scales operate with $1.68 of police tax 
money on one side and $2.80 spent for the 
theater (private dollars) on the other side— 
which one can we afford? 


Loca HIGHWAYS 


In this day and age the automobile has 
become a necessity for most of us. This has 
called for the construction in our cities of 
adequate roadways. After these roads have 
been built they must be maintained, cleaned, 
snow removed, and lighted so that they can 
be constantly useful to the citizen. For these 
necessary services we are forced to spend 
tax money so we extract about $2.27 out of 
everybody’s pocket yearly to pay for that 
service. Naturally, by this time the tax- 
payer’s nerves have become a trifle frayed 
and the whole business of taxpaying has 
driven him frantic so in order to relax and 
ease those jittery nerves he takes up smok- 
ing or using tobacco in some form or other. 
Just in order to make a good job of it he 
spends about $9.50 per person for cigars, 
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cigarettes, and tobacco. Can he afford that, 
and is that private money wisely spent or is 
the $2.27 of tax money he spends for street 
and street lighting services the greater 
luxury? 


HEALTH AND SANITATION 


We all realize today that the safeguarding 
of public health is a prime necessity. We 
know that communities today are forced to 
provide adequate public health services with 
trained doctors, nurses, and inspectors. We 
also demand that our sewage be properly 
disposed of so as to eliminate pollution of our 
lakes and rivers. In addition, every house- 
wife would become the leader in a local re- 
bellion if garbage and rubbish were not 
periodically disposed of by the governmental 
unit. For these health and sanitation serv- 
ices we again have to dip into the taxpayer’s 
pocket and extract about $1.88 per person to 
perform these necessary health functions of 
government. By this time our taxpaying citi- 
zen is rightly hot under the collar, and, while 
smoking has helped some, in order to cool off 
properly he goes out and spends around 
$4.00 per capita for ice cream. I have no 
quarrel with the health-giving qualities of 
ice cream and would say that private dollars 
spent for ice cream are wisely spent, but still 
I am willing to hold up for close examina- 
tion the tax of $1.88 per capita for necessary 
health services and let you be the judge. 


REACTION 


The World War of 1914 to 1918 and our 
participation in it brought home to those 
in charge the value of healthful and educa- 
tional recreation. Previous to that time gov- 
ernmental interest in providing recreational 
facilities and opportunities was scarce and 
widely scattered. Since then over the years 
we have been gradually forced to expand 
recreational facilities until today government 
participation in providing and maintaining 
recreational facilities is an accepted fact. 
With these ever-increasing demands for com- 
munity-sponsored recreation has also come a 
cry for more and more parks. Naturally, the 
purchase, building, and upkeep of parks costs 
money. There is only one place to get it and 
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that is out of the pocket of “he who pays” 
the tax. So we gingerly take out $1.23 per 
person for parks and recreation in our com- 
munity. Again “he who pays” rightfully ap- 
pears peeved, and, having previously cooled 
himself off with ice cream, now looks for 
something more liquid in its refreshing cool- 
ness, so he buys soft drinks to the tune of 
$2.50 per capita. Yes, I would like to put 
the same old question—let’s balance $1.23 
of public money against $2.50 of private 
money—the first buys parks and recreation, 
the other buys soft drinks. 


LIBRARIES 


Most people as they grow older discover 
that they have plenty of leisure time on their 
hands. Having passed the bloom of youth, 
physical recreation becomes just a little too 
tough for them. At that time of life we begin 
to realize that we could spend many happy 
hours just reading a good book and bemoan 
the fact that early in life we hadn’t learned 
how to read just in order to enjoy ourselves. 
Libraries and schools today are instilling into 
countless numbers a library habit. They 
begin with the child in the kindergarten and 
all through the school years children today 
are learning how to use libraries and read 
books in their leisure time as a stimulus and 
also as a leisure-time activity. To show that 
the adult turned to the library when he 
really had leisure time I would ask you to 
scan the circulation records of our public 
libraries during the depth of the depression 
years. The circulation kept going up by leaps 
and bounds while the costs kept coming down, 
and in some places library services were 
actually discontinued. We spend approximate- 
ly 73 cents per capita for library serv- 
ice. There is only one place to get the money 
and again we have to call on our taxpaying 
friend to supply the necessary funds. By this 
time he is thoroughly aroused—decides that 
privately he has tried everything to calm his 
nerves—liquor, beer, candy, ice cream, to- 
bacco, and soft drinks. So he adds the last 
vice that he can possibly think of and starts 
chewing gum. And he does a thorough job 
of it too because he spends about $1.00 per 
capita calmly chewing and perhaps reviewing 
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his lot. Can we say the 73 cent library cost 
is a wise public expenditure, or do we claim 
that the $1.00 chewing gum cost is a bril- 
liantly executed example of private spend- 
ing? 


EcoNOMICAL GOVERNMENT 


I do not wish to appear critical of the 
private method of spending our money. I 
have simply recited the average costs of sup- 
porting seven necessary public services. Not 
one of these services can we possibly get 
along without and they are all paid for with 
the so-called public or tax dollar. Curtail- 
ment of some of these services is possible and 
wiser spending of the money may be possible 
in many instances. Thus we might decrease 
the per capita costs some. However, I am 
willing to take the costs as they stand and 
state that they represent a bargain for what 
they bring in the way of necessary public 
activities. In order to show the contrast I 
have placed beside these seven necessary 
service costs the amounts we are spending to- 
day for nonessential and unnecessary serv- 
ices—spending not the public dollar but the 
private dollar. 

Naturally, we then get back to the ques- 
tion, namely: “Assuming all you say to be 


true and that we get more for our money in 
tax dollars than we do in spending our pri- 
vate dollar—how then can we make the aver- 
age citizen understand that it is true?” I 
could say only by constant reiteration of the 
facts, proper newspaper and radio publicity, 
and last but not least, the placing into office 
of the proper type of public official. I clipped 
out of a magazine the other day the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

Whereas, in simpler matters—like shoemaking 
—we think only a specially trained person will 
serve Our purpose, in politics we presume that 
every one who knows how to get votes knows 
how to administer a city or state. When we are 
ill we call for a trained physician whose degree 
is a guarantee of specific preparation and tech- 
nical competence—we do not ask for the hand- 
somest physician or the most eloquent one. Well 
then, when the whole state is ill, should we not 
look for the service and guidance of the wisest 
and the best? 

The caption over the paragraph read 
“2300 Years Ago Plato Said’; proving per- 
haps that there are no new problems under 
the sun and advising us that if we want 
to be absolutely sure that our tax dollar 
buys its money’s worth the thing to do is 
place it in the hands of honest, competent, 
and trained public officials. 


IX. Physical Appearances and 
Public Relations 


By ELTON D. WOOLPERT 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


Citizens often judge their city government on the 
basis of “looks” as well as on quality of service. 


NY comprehensive public relations pro- 
A gram must be concerned with ap- 
pearances. No one can see a city gov- 
ernment, but people can see city employees, 
city buildings, and city equipment, and what 
they see often determines what they think 
about the government. City officials con- 





cerned with improving the public relations 
of their city could well take a “citizen’s- 
eye view” of their city government. Some 
of the most important items in such an in- 
ventory are outlined in this article, together 
with a few suggestions for improving ap- 
pearances. 
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City EMPLOYEES 


Personal appearances are probably most 
important of all. City hall employees who 
are sloppily dressed, whose clothes and 
hands are not clean, or who obviously need 
a shave are public relations liabilities. 
Standards of dress will vary in cities of dif- 
ferent size and in different parts of the 
country, but it should be insisted that city 
employees comply with the best of local 
standards. If climate and local custom jus- 
tify the practice of working in shirt sleeves 
during the summer months, city employees 
may be allowed this privilege, but there is 
nothing inherent in public employment that 
justifies pool-hall standards of comfort. Low- 
salaried clerks cannot be expected to be 
models of fashion, but they can be expected 
—and required—to dress neatly and to keep 
their clothes clean. 

The bearing and deportment of office em- 
ployees is another important factor in ap- 
pearance. A city office in which employees 
may be seen reading the morning paper or 
in which employees spend much of their 
time gossiping with fellow employees or with 
visitors is not likely to inspire the confidence 
or respect of citizens. On the other hand, 
an office full of employees obviously busy at 
their work is an impressive testimony in sup- 
port of official claims to municipal efficiency. 
If sound personnel policy requires occasional 
periods of rest or relaxation for clerical em- 
ployees, arrangement can be made for rest 
rooms in which employees can do their relax- 
ing in private. 

Uniformed employees are easily identified, 
and their appearance is consequently of par- 
ticular importance. Strict regulations gov- 
erning the personal appearance of police and 
fire officers (and any other uniformed em- 
ployees) should be prepared and enforced. 
Uniforms which are dirty, unpressed, or in 
need of repair are more conspicuous than 
civilian dress in the same condition. The 
appearance of a uniform depends upon the 
way it is worn as well as its state of repair. 
The police officer who has an alert manner 
and a military bearing makes a far more 
favorable impression on the public than one 
who slouches around on the job. This is not 
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a recommendation for a musical comedy ex- 
aggeration of official behavior or for a goose- 
stepping constabulary that is self-conscious 
about its uniforms and badges. It is, how- 
ever, a plea for more careful attention to the 
appearance of police officers who represent 
“the law” to so many citizens. 

Officers of the fire department might also 
heed this plea, although they are less promi- 
nent in the public eye than police officers. 
A common sight at fire stations is the row of 
firemen lounging in front of the station, sun- 
ning themselves and swapping stories in be- 
tween alarms. It is too much to ask that 
officers be actively working throughout a 
12-hour shift, and this is not a criticism of 
the amount of time devoted to relaxation. It 
is simply a suggestion that loafing in front of 
the fire station is likely to make an unfavor- 
able impression on the public. Many citizens 
are not familiar with the hours of duty of 
the fire department, and to them the suspi- 
cion that city employees live a life of ease 
is confirmed by the row of firemen in front 
of the station house. 

As a conclusion to these comments about 
the appearance of uniformed employees, a 
wider use of uniforms by municipal employ- 
ees may be recommended. Refuse collectors 
might have some standard work uniform 
which would not only improve their appear- 
ance but also identify them as city employ- 
ees. Utility service men and meter readers, 
inspectors of various kinds, public health 
nurses, park and recreation department em- 
ployees, and operators of municipal vehicles 
are among the employees who might well be 
required to wear some sort of uniform. Uni- 
forms for such employees need not be elabo- 
rate or colorful but should be appropriate to 
the work performed by the employees. The 
object is not to compete with movie ushers 
or fraternal orders for resplendence of uni- 
forms but rather to identify city employees 
and to improve their appearance while on 
duty. Those employees who are doing man- 
ual work might simply have some standard 
style of overalls or work suits. Inspectors 
might be given only a standard cap and 
jacket. The name of the city and the de- 
partment represented might well be indicated 
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by some insignia on the uniform or cap in all 
cases. 


City BuILpINcs 

Popular impressions regarding the city 
government are also affected by the appear- 
ance of public buildings. No attempt will be 
made in this article to discuss the relative 
merits of different architectural designs, be- 
yond suggesting that those cities which have 
an opportunity to construct new municipal 
buildings should try to achieve some uni- 
formity of design and to adopt a style that 
is particularly appropriate for the com- 
munity. Every city, however, can and should 
keep public buildings clean and in good re- 
pair. Grimy, ramshackle civic buildings cer- 
tainly do not speak well for the governments 
they house. It might also be added that a 
little attention to landscaping can do a lot 
to improve the general appearance of public 
buildings—even those which have few archi- 
tectural virtues. 

The interior appearance of public build- 
ings is more important than the architecture 
or the landscaping. Just as housewives are 
appraised by the condition of their houses, 
so are city governments judged by the ap- 
pearance of public offices. The citizen who 
comes to the city hall and finds long, dingy 
corridors lined with rows of brass cuspidors 
and frequented by loiterers is unlikely to 
have a high respect for his city government. 
Rigorous application of the broom and mop 
and frequent use of the paint brush are good 
investments in public relations. Standards 
of lighting are very low in many city build- 
ings. The result is not only a reduction in 
the efficiency of office workers but also a 
gloomy atmosphere that is depressing to 
citizen visitors. Office furnishings and fix- 
tures also deserve mention. The trend away 
from grill work for cashiers’ windows that 
has been apparent in banks and other private 
offices might well be noted by city officials. 
It is very difficult to establish friendly rela- 
tions through iron bars. Desks that are 
located without any apparent order, piles of 
old papers and documents collecting dust on 
top of filing cabinets, and similar evidences 
of haphazard business methods also con- 


tribute to the poor appearance of some city 
offices. On the other hand, orderly rows of 
desks with stenographers and clerks busily 
at work in full view of visiting citizens make 
a strong bid for respect. Public rest rooms 
deserve special attention. In the older public 
buildings the plumbing fixtures may be old- 
fashioned, but there is no excuse for not 
maintaining standards of cleanliness at least 
equal to those of the most progressive gaso- 
line stations. 


OTHER PUBLIC PROPERTIES 


In addition to the city hall and other civic 
buildings, most cities own other properties of 
various kinds. Most common of all are 
streets and alleys, and there is no kind of 
public property more important as far as 
appearances go. Many tourists judge cities 
by the appearance of streets and boulevards, 
and a good case for this rule-of-thumb meas- 
ure might be presented. It is certainly hard 
to believe that a city with broken pavements 
and uncleaned streets, with street lights in 
need of repair, with decrepit and _ illegible 
street signs, and with alleys that are littered 
with trash is a well-governed city. Part of 
the responsibility for well-kept streets and 
alleys may rest on private citizens, but the 
city government should do its part and set 
an example which will inspire citizen co- 
operation. 

Among other city properties which require 
attention as to appearance are utility plants, 
incinerators, storage yards for public works 
materials and equipment, and city dumps. 
In too many cases these properties are re- 
garded as hopeless eyesores, and nothing is 
done to offset their ugliness. The success 
which a number of cities have had in con- 
cealing these properties or in making them 
actually attractive is proof that an attitude 
of despair or indifference is unwarranted. A 
small expenditure of time and money on 
landscaping can do a great deal to make 
a sewage disposal plant or an incinerator 
an attractive property. If it is found im- 
possible to make such properties as a city 
dump or a storage yard really attractive, a 
hedge, row of trees, or at least a painted 
fence can be used to hide the ugliness. 
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MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 


Most cities own and operate many motor 
vehicles and other pieces of machinery or 
equipment, and their appearance is impor- 
tant from a public relations point of view. 

Many private concerns appreciate the 
publicity value of motor vehicles and make 
every attempt to make their cars and trucks 
attractive representatives of their owners. 
Most city fire trucks and apparatus are good 
advertisements for the city. Not only are 
they distinctive in color, but they are easily 
recognizable and their paint and metal trim 
are shiny from constant polishing. It is too 
much to ask that all municipal vehicles be 
as commanding and as attractive in appear- 
ance as fire trucks, but an effort should be 
made to approximate this standard. In the 
first place, identification of rolling stock can 
be accomplished by the use of some distinc- 
tive color and by having the name of the 
city prominently displayed. When equip- 
ment has thus been identified it needs more 
than ever to be kept as clean and attractive 
as possible. Dump trucks, garbage collection 
equipment, and street graders cannot be 
kept as clean and shiny as fire trucks, but 
there is no excuse for allowing weeks of 
dust, mud, and rust to accumulate. Identi- 
fication is particularly important for police 
vehicles. Although some unidentified cars 
may be needed for special duty, most cars 
can be clearly identified so that citizens will 
have some visible evidence of the police pro- 
tection which their taxes provide. 

The impression made by city equipment 
on the citizens depends upon its use, as well 
as on its appearance. A reckless driver or 
“road hog” is despised under any circum- 
stances, but if he is driving a city-owned car 
or truck his offense is further aggravated. 
City governments should insist that opera- 
tors of motor vehicles be exemplary in cour- 
tesy and safety on the road. Street paving 
machinery and equipment that are carelessly 
left on a project after working hours may 
also be offensive. The convenience and safety 
of passers-by should of course be considered, 
and in addition a little attention to the or- 
derly arrangement of idle equipment can 
make a great difference in appearances. 
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Another point which is particularly impor- 
tant is the use of city-owned automobiles by 
employees after working hours. The citizen 
who sees a city car parked outside of a road- 
side tavern in the early morning hours has 
good reason to grumble about the use of his 
tax money for private purposes. If it is nec- 
essary for some officials to use city cars after 
hours, particular care should be exercised to 
prevent abuses of this privilege. 

As a conclusion to these comments on the 
importance of physical appearances in public 
relations, a few qualifications are in order. 
In the first place, it must be recognized that 
the importance of appearances can easily 
be exaggerated. A city government that is 
more concerned with “window dressing” 
than with the quality of its service does not 
deserve good public relations. There are too 
many examples of city administrations that 
concentrate on services and public improve- 
ments that can be seen and neglect those 
services that are difficult to exploit for pub- 
licity purposes. The object of this article 
is not to encourage municipal vanity or 
cheap showmanship but to emphasize the 
fact that appearances as well as deeds in- 
fluence popular opinion and impressions of 
the city government. 

If attention to appearances is balanced 
with high standards of service, at least four 
advantages may be expected. First, many 
popular criticisms or misconceptions regard- 
ing city government may be overcome. Sec- 
ond, by concerning themselves with how the 
city government looks from the citizen’s 
point of view, city officials may discover sig- 
nificant weakness of a less superficial nature. 
For example, a city office where employees 
are addicted to gossiping with each other 
or to reading the daily paper not only 
appears inefficient—it probably is. Third, 
greater attention to making city employees, 
buildings, and equipment more attractive is 
a stimulant to the morale of municipal em- 
ployees and to their pride in the work they 
are doing. Finally, a city government that 
improves its physical appearances can expect 
an increase in civic pride and a greater mea- 
sure of citizen co-operation in maintaining 
an attractive city. 











How Cities Can Use Apprentices 


By HARRY REX LAND, JR.* 
Personnel Secretary, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


City halls have made, and can make, advantageous use of the young men 
who are being trained for municipal work by our colleges and universities. 


EVENTY-ONE colleges and universities 
S now profess to offer a curriculum in 

public administration.! Many young men 
and women who are especially trained for 
technical and administrative positions in 
government will soon be receiving baccalau- 
reate and postgraduate degrees from these 
institutions, and they are already seeking po- 
sitions in their chosen field. In view of these 
facts, it is particularly appropriate now to 
discover where in the public service their 
knowledge and talents may be best applied, 
and to point out how administrative officials 
may contribute to the improvement of their 
own organizations and the development of 
better government personnel by utilizing the 
services of these individuals. 

The aim of any given course in training 
for public administration is usually one of 
the following: (1) preparation for positions 
in government agencies, (2) preparation for 
positions in quasi-public agencies such as 
governmental research bureaus and citizen- 
supported organizations of various kinds, 
and (3) citizen education. We are especially 
concerned with persons who have partici- 
pated in programs of the first type since they 
are the ones most likely to have an imme- 
diate and direct influence on the processes 
of public management. Subjects ordinarily 
taught in courses of this nature include gov- 
ernmental organization, administrative law, 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Land, a graduate of the 
University of Arkansas in 1938, attended the 
school of training for public service of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati in 1938-39. Before accepting 
his present position, he served successively as ap- 
prentice with Public Administration Service, per- 
sonnel assistant with the Arkansas Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division, and in the personnel 
research department of Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany. 

1 Charles S. Ascher, “Educational Preparation 
for Public Administration,” The Municipal Year 
Book, 1940, p. 228. 


governmental budgeting and accounting, 
public finance, public personnel administra- 
tion, statistics, public housing, city and 
regional planning, public welfare administra- 
tion, public works management, and others 
of a related nature. 

Some branches of public administration 
seem to offer more opportunities than others 
from the standpoint of initial employment 
and subsequent advancement. The increas- 
ing scope of public personnel administration 
will create a scarcity of trained and experi- 
enced technicians and administrators for 
some time to come. Second-rate accountants 
often secure positions in government because 
of the lack of experienced finance officers. 
The steady growth of recreation programs, 
the increasing demand for trained leaders, 
and the tendency toward higher professional 
standards all indicate an encouraging future 
for workers in the recreation field.* 

Of the estimated 75,000 social workers in 
this country, an increasing number are find- 
ing their way into public welfare agencies 
staggering under tremendous relief burdens. 
Within the field of social service administra- 
tion, there seems a paucity of both medical 
and psychiatric social workers. The growth 
of public library systems has been a con- 
tributing factor in placing a premium on the 
services of graduate students in library sci- 
ence.* In spite of their growth during the 
last several years, both the city and regional 
planning and public housing fields are still 
in their infancy. Competent technicians in 
the assessment field are rare. Awakened citi- 
zen interest in governmental affairs will 
probably provide more opportunities for “in- 
formation specialists.” General governmen- 
tal research, particularly by citizen-supported 


2 Vocational Trends, April, 1939, p. 11. 
3 [bid., March, 1939, p. 7. 
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HOW CITIES CAN 


organizations, offers considerable opportu- 
nity for individual initiative and responsibil- 
ity. Persons with progressively responsible 
experience as administrators, regardless of 
their fields of specialization, ordinarily have 
no trouble finding employment. These are 
but a few of many examples of 
fields in which well-trained and 
experienced men may find op- 
portunities in government serv- 
ice. 

Aside from the national gov- 
ernment, in which approximately 
67 per cent of the positions are 
under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Civil Service 
Commission, there are now 16 
states having comprehensive 
civil service systems (all states 
have at least one agency under 
some merit system), and about 
900 municipalities which have 
formal civil service agencies. 
“Civil service,’ therefore, is a large factor 
to be considered when surveying job op- 
portunities in the public service. College 
graduates trained for government posi- 
tions should certainly take advantage of 
examinations offered by their local civil 
service commissions since there are fre- 
quent openings for persons with limited 
experience on both the state and _ local 
level. Where no formal merit system exists, 
other factors in securing public employment 
are demonstration of sheer ability and friend- 
ship or “political pull.” The first of these 
ways is preferable and not altogether rare; 
the second offers many hazards such as in- 
security of tenure and probable personal ob- 
ligation to political officials which many men 
do not wish to risk simply for the sake of 
working for government. 

It is interesting to note that where state 
and local governments have formalized re- 
cruiting of apprentices or interns, it has gen- 
erally been under the auspices, or with the 
co-operation, of a progressive civil service 
commission or city manager. It is hardly 
strange that many of these young men 
trained in public administration desire to 
enter the city-manager profession ultimately. 





Harry Rex LAND, Jr. 
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The tremendous strides toward better gov- 
ernment accomplished through the “manager 
plan” undoubtedly account for most of the 
prestige currently enjoyed by members of 
the profession in the minds of students of 
government. City managers may play a 
significant part in develop- 
ing opportunities through 
which these men may dem- 
onstrate their capacity by par- 
ticipating in the administra- 
tive processes — specifically by 
making use of administrative 
assistants and by establishing 
informal apprenticeship train- 
ing programs. 

On a simple “dollars and 
cents” basis, the employment of 
capable young men with proper 
training and interest is worth 
while for any city. For a very 
reasonable figure, cities may 
employ a person to whom can 
be entrusted responsible work. In almost every 
city there are attached to the office of the high- 
est administrative officials many duties which 
have never been dispatched with adequate care 
and speed for the simple reason that no one 
has been designated to perform them reg- 
ularly. Many of these “insignificant” duties 
might assume larger proportions if they were 
given careful attention. On the other hand, 
most administrators spend more time with 
certain duties than their relative importance 
justifies and these also might be passed on 
to an administrative assistant. 

In addition, cities can make use of appren- 
tices to whom are assigned duties less im- 
portant than those of an administrative as- 
sistant. Apprentices have been assigned to 
large departments as well as to the chief 
administrator under whose guidance they 
may work on minor tasks and be assigned 
for brief periods to the several departments 
or divisions. Minor research is one type of 
work which may well be assigned to these 
younger recruits, whose academic training 
has prepared them for just such tasks. After 
successful completion of their apprentice- 
ship, these persons are available for appoint- 
ment to a permanent position in some divi- 
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sion of the government or as an assistant to 
the chief administrator or a department 
head. 

A concrete example of the value of an 
apprentice to one city would be in point. A 
young man in this case hitchhiked almost 
3,000 miles to present his services to a city 
of about 150,000 whose manager had de- 
veloped, in co-operation with the local civil 
service commission, a program for ‘“munici- 
pal student workers.” While serving as an 
apprentice with the civil service commission, 
he discovered that the annual report of the 
city was long overdue and, following a con- 
sultation with the manager, he was given the 
job of preparing the document, a task which 
he completed with little supervision. The 
city’s executive had to do little more than 
to look through the report and sign the 
letter of transmittal. This report has re- 
ceived wide and favorable comment and, 
largely as a result of this demonstration of 
ability, the young man has received a schol- 
arship at a leading university to continue 
with graduate training in public administra- 
tion. He has also received a promotion in 
his temporary work and is now assisting in 
preparing the budget for the city. The sal- 
ary of this “municipal student worker,” who 
was far more a worker than a student, was 
less than $100 a month for a period of ap- 
proximately six months. 

Where can managers find apprentices com- 
parable to this one? The answer is, “Right 
in their own communities.” There are 
young men in almost every vicinity who 
could give a good account of themselves in 
a city government if an initial opportunity 
was provided. At most, a manager need not 
go outside his own state. State and local 
universities offering courses in public admin- 
istration or professional training of various 
kinds would ordinarily be glad to co-operate 
with a manager in putting him in touch with 
a capable individual. As a matter of fact, 
academic preparation is not the only essen- 
tial qualification of an apprentice. Above all 
he must have intelligence, capacity for learn- 
ing, and an aptitude for public service. The 
headquarters staff of the professional organ- 
ization of city managers, the International 


City Managers’ Association, is glad to assist 
any manager in his search for talent. 

A manager should feel no obligation to re- 
tain apprentices as full-time employees in 
regular departments following the training 
period. He will, however, probably find that 
certain ones show such aptitude that he is 
justified in keeping them in the city govern- 
ment. In view of the relatively high rate of 
turnover among department heads, it is 
highly probable, particularly in moderately 
large cities, that he will soon find these same 
persons coming up as candidates for ad- 
ministrative posts. The preparation of one 
man who is capable of filling an important 
job in the city government by a three- or 
four-year apprenticeship is sufficient justi- 
fication for a training system of the nature 
that is advocated here. A manager may also 
find a demand for the services of his ap- 
prentices from other cities which do not 
possess facilities permitting public service 
training on this level and which must turn 
to various sources for qualified technicians 
and administrators. It is probable that this 
demand will continue for some time consid- 
ering the increasing citizen interest in im- 
proved administration which has developed 
in recent years. 

The obstacles to the development of a 
local career service are many and do not 
need to be repeated here.* Much will have 
been done, however, to overcome these ob- 
stacles when there has been widespread in- 
auguration of informal apprenticeship pro- 
grams in which “beginners” receive an ap- 
pointment to work in one or more of the 
various city departments. Managers and 
other administrative officials should also seri- 
ously consider the feasibility of increased 
use of administrative assistants to whom 
could be delegated those duties which might 
be relinquished by these officials. Careful 
selection of men for subordinate positions of 
this nature should result in the achievement 
of more effective administration at all levels 
of government—city, state, and federal. 


4 For a complete discussion of this problem, see 
A Career Service in Local Government. Report 
of a committee of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1937. l6pp. 
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St. Louis Adopts Drastic Smoke 
Ordinance 


T= city of St. Louis has taken a major 
stride toward the solution of its smoke 
problem by passing what is probably the most 
rigid smoke prevention ordinance of any 
large industrial city. The new regulations, 
adopted on April 8, make mandatory the use 
of either smokeless fuel or mechanical firing 
equipment which will burn ordinary fuel 
smokelessly, and provide for the city’s enter- 
ing the coal business under certain condi- 
tions. 

The law flatly prohibits the use in hand- 
fired or surface-burning furnaces of any coal 
having over 23 per cent volatile content. 
However, with approved mechanical firing 
equipment, the ordinance permits the use 
of coal which will not pass through a two- 
inch screen and which contains less than 12 
per cent ash and 2 per cent sulphur. Coal 
which is processed to meet this requirement 
is acceptable. Sale of any fuel not meeting 
these latter requirements is forbidden. 

St. Louis burns yearly about 6,000,000 
tons of coal, over 5,000,000 of which is soft 
coal mined mainly in Southern Illinois. Vir- 
tually all of this coal will have to be proc- 
essed before use, but it is believed that the 
large demand will permit such fuel to be 
sold at a reasonable price. However, the 
ordinance provides that, if an adequate sup- 
ply is unavailable at a reasonable price, the 
city may purchase smokeless coal and sell it 
through established trade channels. 

The ordinance also contains drastic provi- 
sions limiting the period in which dense 
smoke may be discharged. The emission of 
smoke of a density equal to or less than No. 
2 smoke as defined by the Ringelmann Chart 
is limited to nine minutes in any one hour; 
for smoke in excess of No. 2 density only 
six minutes per hour is permitted—in both 
cases only when the firebox is being cleaned 
or a fire being built. Emission of smoke by 
locomotives is limited to one minute, after 
the locomotive is ready for service. Similar 
limitations are placed upon the emission of 
= cinders, various acids, fumes, and fly 
ash. 

Despite the fact that St. Louis has had a 


smoke prevention ordinance for a number of 
years, the recent report of Mayor Bernard 
F. Dickmann’s Committee on Smoke Elimi- 
nation indicated that existing conditions 
were unbearable as regards their influence 
upon health, good living conditions, and 
costs of cleaning. Accordingly, the new ordi- 
nance (available on request) was drafted 
and passed virtually intact within two 
months after the committee’s report was is- 
sued. Active support was given to the ordi- 
nance by newspapers and the Chamber of 
Commerce; major amendments were sought 
by certain coal mining companies and a rail- 
road company.—ArTHUR C. Meyers, budget 
director, city of St. Louis. 





Demonstration Farm Operated by City 
of Alliance, Nebraska 


Be one city of Alliance, Nebraska (6,669), 
has started a demonstration irrigation 
farm. Two hundred and forty acres of land 
lying adjacent to the city are being graded 
and irrigated for the project, which is being 
managed by a former supervisor of a Ne- 
braska experimental farm, under the direc- 
tion of the city manager. Expenditures will 
be handled in the same manner as other city 
expenditures, and revenues will accrue to the 
city; the project will be self-supporting. 

The land being converted to this use was 
previously subject to flooding by water from 
the city’s storm sewer outlet. This outlet 
will now be dammed and the water carried 
by gravity to the area to be irrigated. Added 
water will be obtained from the condenser 
cooling unit of the municipal electric gen- 
erating plant. 

The project is expected to be of great 
interest to the farmers of the area. Experi- 
mentation will include water application 
studies, development of special strains of 
plants for seed purposes, grass adaption 
studies under irrigation, etc. In addition, 
various demonstration projects will be es- 
tablished. 

Part of the program—including in 1940 the 
planting of 20 acres of potatoes, will be 
carried on in co-operation with the Nebraska 
Certified Potato Growers’ Association. The 
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Association will render assistance in planting, 
will do the “roughing” during the growing 
season, and will help in harvesting. The 
initial foundation seed stock will be pur- 
chased by the city. The increase crop will 
be marketed through the Association, its office 
taking orders and making collections. The 
foundation seed stock will market at a pre- 
mium and can be looked to as a source of 
income.—CLARENCE H. Hoper, city man- 
ager, Alliance, Nebraska. 





Municipal Subsidy to Industry 
Abandoned in Mississippi 


ISSISSIPPI’S “Bawi” program (‘“Bal- 

ance Agriculture with Industry”), 
which permitted outright municipal subsidi- 
zation of private industry, will die June 1 
by legislative decree. The law permitted a 
city or county, upon a two-thirds vote of 
its citizens, to authorize a public bond issue 
for the erection of plants to be rented to new 
industries, together with a five-year tax ex- 
emption. The Mississippi Industrial Act, 
which brought “Bawi” into existence, was 
passed in a special session in 1936. After 31 
months of operation, the commission admin- 
istering the law reported that it had brought 
into the state 10 new industries with 4,000 
jobs and an annual payroll of $4,000,000. 
The first 10 communities to act issued bonds 
totaling $760,500. Among the largest plants 
built from these funds was a rubber tire 
factory at Natchez, a shipbuilding plant at 
Pascagoula, and a woolen mill near Pasca- 
goula. The tire plant now has a $7,500 
weekly payroll; the shipbuilding plant has 
$20,000,000 worth of government contracts 
outstanding. In other instances towns voted 
the bonds but did not issue them because 
they were unable to conclude industrial ar- 
rangements. In two others—Cleveland and 
Biloxi—the voters failed to give the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote in the referenda. 


City Peace Board Aids in 23 
Labor Disputes 


WENTY-THREE labor disputes, in- 
volving a total of more than three thou- 
sand employees, were settled in 1939 with 
the assistance of the Toledo Industrial Peace 
Board, and without any stoppage of work. 
In addition, during the same period, the 


Board assisted in settling 10 strikes involv- 
ing some 308 employees. A breakdown of 
the 23 disputes settled without interruption 
of work shows that strike action was defi- 
nitely threatened in 10 of them, but walk- 
outs were avoided by prompt, mutually ac- 
ceptable settlements. The cost of operating 
this municipal board in 1939 was $6,412, 
about the same as in previous years. 

The Board, over the four and one-half 
years of its existence, has set an enviable 
record. It has assisted in settling over 150 
disputes involving a total of over 130,000 
workers without a strike or lockout in any 
instance—and in 46 of these controversies, 
strikes were threatened. Also, the Board has 
aided in settling 47 strikes and in studying 
many other disputes. 

The Toledo Board is composed of 18 
members—S selected by the Toledo Central 
Labor Union (A. F. of L.), 5 by the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce, and 8 selected by 
the regional director of the National Labor 
Relations Board to represent the public. The 
ordinance establishing the Board provides 
for the functions of preserving and promot- 
ing industrial harmony, assisting the mu- 
nicipal government in the maintenance of 
law and order, and serving as an advisory 
body in making investigations and recom- 
mendations on matters affecting labor rela- 
tions. The Board may mediate industrial 
disputes and assist in setting up arbitration 
machinery, but neither Board members nor 
the director may serve in the latter capacity. 
—H. P. ELts, secretary, Commission of 
Publicity and Efficiency, Toledo. 


Budget Ordinance Held Adequate Basis 
for Purchasing 


A CITY manager may purchase items 
authorized in the annual budget with- 
out additional approval of his council, ac- 
cording to a memorandum decision handed 
down by the North Dakota District Court 
on April 6, 1940. The case arose when the 
city auditor of Minot, North Dakota, refused 
to pay for a delivered truck, the purchase 
price of which had been included in the 
budget, but the actual purchase of which 
the council had refused to approve. 

The city manager for seven years had 
been in the practice of referring all tabulated 
bids on major items to the appropriate coun- 
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cil committee for what he considered in- 
formal approval of acceptance of the best 
bid. Accordingly in this case, although the 
budget contained an item of $1,400 for the 
purchase of a truck, the manager sent a copy 
of the tabulation of bids to council, which 
adopted a committee report favoring pur- 
chase of the truck from the second lowest 
bidder. The manager, nevertheless, after 
this report was prepared but before it was 
presented to the council, purchased the truck 
from the lowest bidder and ordered the 
auditor to pay the bill. The auditor, desir- 
ing to avoid personal liability, requested a 
declaratory judgment interpreting his duties. 

The state law authorizing the council- 
manager plan provides that the manager 
shall be the chief administrative officer of 
the city and that certain powers of the 
mayor or council in cities having other forms 
of government are given to the manager in 
council-manager cities. The court held that 
the purchasing of an item authorized in the 
budget was purely an administrative duty 
entirely within the manager’s power—aud 
consistent with accepted principles of the 
manager plan. 

The auditor may sign warrants only by 
the authority of the council—but by the 
authority as expressed in the budget and 
not by the signing of individual warrants. 
In other words, the manager may not pur- 
chase without an ordinance authorizing the 
same and making appropriations therefor, 
but the budget ordinance is considered to 
be such an ordinance——JAy W. BLIss, city 
manager, Minot, North Dakota. 


Important Annual Conferences for. . 
Municipal Officials 


MAY 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Housinc OF- 
FICIALS—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, May 13- 
17. Executive Director, Coleman Woodbury, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TAX ADMIN- 
ISTRATORS—St. Louis, Missouri, May 26-28. 
Executive Secretary, Albert Lepawsky, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION — Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, May 26-June 1. Secretary, 
Carl H. Milam, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


JUNE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING 
AGENTS, GOVERNMENTAL Group—Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, June 3-6. Chairman, Harry W. 
Knight, village hall, Winnetka, Illinois. 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—Detroit, Michigan, June 17-19. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 
JULY 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFI- 
ciaLs—San Francisco, California, July 8-11. 
Executive Director, Walter H. Blucher, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 


AUGUST 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
Cuiers—Spokane, Washington, August 5-8. 
Managing Director, Ralph J. Scott, 24 West 
40 Street, New York. 


SEPTEMBER 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
oF PoLtice—Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Septem- 
ber 9-12. Executive Director, Edward J. 
Kelly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS — Baltimore, Maryland, September 
9-12. Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL LAw 
Orricers—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 9-13. Executive Director, John A. 
McIntire, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Asso- 
c1aT1oN—Colorado Springs, Colorado, Sep- 
tember 23-26. Executive Director, Clarence 
E. Ridley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLic Works AssociATION— 
Detroit, Michigan, September 30 to October 
2. Executive Director, Frank W. Herring, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA—Cleveland, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 30-October 4. Executive Director, 
G. Lyle Belsley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 
Cleveland, Ohio, September 30-October 4. 
Secretary, Howard S. Braucher, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

OCTOBER 

AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Detroit, Michigan, October 8-11. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Dr. Reginald M. Atwater, 50 
West 50 Street, New York. 


























What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














Residence Requirements Waived 


HE Los Angeles Civil Service Commission 

waived residence requirements for the re- 
cent examinations for city planning director at 
$5,000 a year and for principal city planner at 
$3,600 a year, and received applications from 
all over the country. The Mobile, Alabama, 
civil service commission, after a nationwide open 
competition, has appointed a graduate of Reed 
College as secretary of the commission. Port- 
land, Oregon, has waived residence requirements 
for the examination for secretary-director of the 
traffic safety division. San Diego, California, 
and Bangor, Maine, have recently appointed out- 
of-town police chiefs. 


Another New Safety Twist 


The words “Drive with Care, Schenectady 
Traffic Safety Campaign,” are now being printed 
on envelopes leaving the city hall in Schenec- 
tady. These words are put on by the city’s 
postage meter machine when envelopes are post- 
marked. 


Thumbprinting Pawnbrokers’ Customers 


A new Indianapolis ordinance requiring pawn- 
brokers to thumbprint customers before mak- 
ing loans on merchandise is reported to be 
quite successful in leading to arrests and in 
aiding in the recovery of stolen property. The 
customers’ right thumbprint is placed on a card 
which also has written upon it a description of 
the customer and of the article on which the 
loan is made. The pawnbroker must turn over 
the card to the police within 24 hours to be 
checked against present and future fingerprint 
records. 


Financing Incinerator by Revenue Bonds 
The Florida Supreme Court has held that the 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


operation of a refuse incinerator is a proprietary 
function and for that reason the city may issue 
certificates of indebtedness which are payable 
only out of the earnings of the muncipal refuse 
disposal department. 


Policemen “Mourn” Traffic Deaths 


Kansas City, Missouri, policemen now wear 
arm bands which record the number of traffic 
fatalities to date in the current year. Each 
time another person is killed by an automobile, 
the number on the armband is changed. Safety 
officials hope that this new wrinkle will focus 
attention on the current safety drive in the city. 
Kansas City was winner of the 1939 Grand 
Prize in the National Traffic Safety Contest. 


Absentee Parking Tag Law 


Six of the largest cities in California report 
successful the new state law which makes the 
automobile owner liable for parking violations. 
Under this law, proof that the vehicle was 
parked in violation of the law and that the de- 
fendant was the registered owner is prima 
facie evidence that the owner was the one who 
parked illegally. San Francisco, for example, 
reports that in one month under the new system, 
50 per cent of the tags issued would have been 
unenforceable without the law. 


Single Assessors Most Common 


Single assessors have the job of appraising 
property for taxes in about 19,300 of the local 
assessment districts in the United States, while 
the work is carried on by a board of two or more 
members in only 3,600 districts. In addition to 
these primary assessment agencies, there are 
well over 2,000 individual assessors and 500 
boards of assessors serving overlapping assess- 
ment districts. 


Garbage Disposal by Land Fill 


A special investigating board named by the 
Surgeon General of the United States has ap- 
proved New York City’s five garbage disposal 
land fills. In its report the board stated that it 
found no conditions under observation which 
would endanger the public health or safety, now 
or in the future. The report also indicated that 
certain potential hazards previously existing at 
the sites of the fills, such as rats and mosquitoes, 
have been diminished by the filling process. 
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Savings on Traffic Line Painting 


After several years of experimenting with 
three parallel 11-inch stripes separated by a 
three-quarter inch spacing, the city of St. Louis 
has decided that, compared to a solid six-inch 
stripe, this method not only effects a saving in 
paint of 25 per cent but also gives better visi- 
bility. A special machine is used for this striping. 


Credit Union Is Good Banker 

A loss of only $52 from loans totalling more 
than $600,000 is reported by the credit union of 
the Chicago Park District, since its organization 
in 1935. The credit union, carried on for the 
welfare of the employees, has more than two 
thousand members and assets exceeding $200,- 
000. 


“Interrupted Sentence” Tried in New York 

Judges in New York State may now impose 
interrupted sentences so that those convicted 
of minor crimes may serve jail sentences over 
successive week-ends and still hold their reg- 
ular employment. The new state law recently 
signed by the governor permits imposition of 
the split sentence only if the original sentence 
is less than 60 days. Passage of the law follows 
successful use of the system in Rochester and in 
other parts of the country. 


Clean Up, Paint Up 


Redecorating of public housing project apart- 
ments by the tenants has recently proved success- 
ful in housing projects in Washington and 
Indianapolis. In each case the families were sup- 
plied with paint, brushes, ladders, and drop 
cloths to protect furniture and were given in- 
structions on the application of the paint by 
technicians of the maintenance departments of 
the projects. 


Film Used to Protest Budget 


A new technique in presenting arguments at 
budget hearings was recently used by the Fed- 
eration of Municipal Employees in New York 
City, who presented a 10-minute moving picture 
on the work of a sewer cleaner to lend argument 
to their request for a wage increase. 


Meter Reading Made Easy 


A new type of electric meter, widely em- 
ployed in recent years on REA-financed electric 
projects, is now being employed by private 
utility companies on new installations. The new 
type meter eliminates the jour-clock type dials, 
replacing them with a cyclometer-type dial sim- 
ilar to an automobile odometer (which registers 
miles traveled). In connection with the simpli- 
fied meter, some companies are successfully ex- 
perimenting with having the customer read his 
own meter with only quarterly checks by a 
company reader. 


Quiz Helps in Traffic Teaching 


Designed to test the driver’s knowledge of 
Dayton’s municipal traffic ordinances and good 
driving practices, a simple quiz of 25 true-false 
questions is distributed to its audiences follow- 
ing safety talks by a lieutenant of the Dayton 
police department. Reports indicate that the 
quiz is not only very popular but also successful 
in improving citizens’ knowledge of traffic reg- 
ulations. 


Cities Benefit From Census Tracts 


Fifty-nine cities will derive extra value from 
the census figures this year because they are 
divided into census tracts. Census tracts are 
small areas of about 3,000 to 6,000 population 
laid out with the advice of local groups and for 
which basic facts obtained in the census are 
tabulated. These tabulations are widely used 
by governmental agencies, welfare organizations, 
and many commercial concerns. 


New Charter for Providence 


A new charter for Providence, Rhode Island, 
embodying a one-branch city council of 26 
members (instead of the present bicameral 
council of 52 members), a strong mayor, and 
civil service will go into effect next January 1, 
as a result of recent action by the Rhode Island 
legislature. The new charter also provides that 
all proposed bond issues except for paying or 
refunding bonded indebtedness must be ap- 
proved by the voters at referenda and that 
the council must keep a balanced budget at all 
times. The charter is virtually identical with 
that approved by the voters late in 1939. 


Co-operatives Buy Tax-Delinquent Lots 


Aided by financing from co-operative credit 
unions and FHA mortgage insurance, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis co-operative home building as- 
sociations have developed a new method of help- 
ing members to build homes at a reasonable cost. 
The Association buys groups of tax-delinquent 
lots, helps obtain the loans for the homes, and 
arranges for contracting for the services of archi- 
tects and contractors for an entire group of the 
partly standardized homes—thus resulting in 
considerable savings over usual home-building 
costs. 


Municipal Utility Tax Upheld 


A municipal ordinance requiring the annual 
payment of 4 per cent of the gross receipts of 
telephone, telegraph, electric, and gas companies 
for the use or rental of the streets has been up- 
held by the Supreme Court of Texas. The Court, 
in upholding the city of West University Place, 
held that gross receipts were a satisfactory 
method of measuring the amount of rentals and 
that 4 per cent was not unreasonable. 
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Police Aid Emergency Blood Transfusions 


Members of a unique Blood Donor Roll or- 
ganization, sponsored by the New Orleans Police 
Department, have given more than 880 emer- 
gency blood transfusions since January, 1939. 
The organization, formed by the police depart- 
ment, maintains a list of policemen, other mu- 
nicipal employees, and private citizens who have 
volunteered to have their blood typed in antici- 
pation of giving emergency transfusions. When 
an emergency call is received by the police de- 
partment, the list is checked and a donor with 
the requested type of blood is contacted. 


Banks Buy Municipal Bonds 


Banks and life insurance companies have 
from one-fourth to one-third of their total as- 
sets invested in federal, state, and local bonds. 
On June 30, 1939, a total of 31 per cent of the 
assets of some 13,500 federally insured banks 
were invested in various government securities. 
On December 31, 1939, 49 large life insurance 
companies had 26 per cent of their assets in 
various types of government securities and loans. 


“Check-Off” for County Employees 


Union dues now will be deducted from the 
salaries of employees of Carbon County, Utah, 
by county officials under the terms of a recent 
contract between the State, County, and Munic- 
ipal Workers of America and the county com- 
missioners. This contract makes the union the 
sole collective bargaining agency, guarantees a 
union shop, and provides for the dues check off 
mentioned. In Minnesota the attorney general 
has ruled that a closed shop (requirement that 
every employee be a union member) is illegal 
for the city of Austin utilities because it would 
delegate to a private corporation functions which 
are reposed by law and charter provisions in the 
board of commissioners. 


Reducing Rabies 


Since Memphis, Tennessee, opened its new 
dog pound and purchased motorized equipment 
for three full-time dog catchers in 1937, no 
rabies deaths have occurred, the number of 
Pasteur treatments given has been more than 
halved, and the number of infected dogs found 
has also been substantially reduced. 


College Dormitories Taxed 


In a recent important decision of the New 
Hampshire Supreme Court, it was decided that 
dormitories of a college or school are not exempt 
from taxation since they are not a part of the 
educational machinery of the school. The court 
ruled specifically that the dormitories were tax- 
able by the municipalities but recreation facil- 
ities, such as athletic fields and buildings, are 


exempt from taxation. The Court also ruled that 
faculty residences, even though owned by the 
institution, are subject to real estate taxes. 


The Parking Problem 


Citizens of Rockville Centre, New York, may 
now pay a $1.00-a-year fee entitling them to a 
metal tag which may be attached to their auto- 
mobile license plates to indicate that the car has 
been licensed for all-day parking in the mu- 
nicipal parking fields. The parking fields may be 
used up to four hours in any one day free of 


charge. The new regulations became effective 


coincident with a campaign for the strict en- 
forcement of two-hour street parking regulations. 


Special Police Auto Licenses Abolished 


Police automobiles in California will no longer 
carry special license plates that disclose the 
identity of all police cars. Formerly, motor 
vehicles used by police officers in that state were 
required to carry license plates which indicated 
that they were “exempt.” 


Cleveland Claims Radio Record 


Cleveland, Ohio, with 350 broadcasts in the 
last three and one-half years, claims a record 
in the use of radio by city governments. Out- 
standing among its programs are the regular 
every-other-Saturday night “Your Town” broad- 
casts, at which the mayor and department 
heads explain city activities and answer com- 
plaints from the public. Mayor Burton has 
missed only four of these prograrns since they 
began and has participated in a total of 204 
broadcasts of all kinds since November, 1935. 
Other regular broadcasts are weekly safety-first 
programs and programs on recreation. 


Small City Operates Equipment Fund 


The city of Fort Collins, Colorado (11,489), 
has demonstrated that a revolving equipment 
fund may be used successfully by smaller cities. 
An equipment division has been successfully op- 
erating several pieces of automotive equipment 
through a special fund, charging the various de- 
partments on a rental basis. The fund handles 
both the purchase and maintenance of the 
city-owned equipment. 


Adding Machine Prints Tax Bills 


Plymouth, Michigan (4,404), has demon- 
strated that a small community with only a 
simple adding machine can do an exceptionally 
good job of tax billing. Using a wide carriage. 
listing, adding machine, the amounts of the 
various property taxes are itemized separately 
and listed on the statements together with a 
subtotal, the collection fee, and the total pay- 
ment due. 
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_ Recent City Manager Appointments 














L. P. CooKINGHAM 


G. Wilmot Carruthers. — Appointed 
town manager of Lincoln, Maine, on April 
1, 1940. Born in Orono, Maine, on Septem- 
ber 9, 1911. Education: high school. Ex- 
perience: employed by various business con- 
cerns in Orono, East Sebago, and Bangor, 
Maine, 1928 to 1937; secretary, overseers 
of poor, Brewer, Maine, 1938-40. 

L. P. Cookingham. — Appointed city 
manager of Kansas City, Missouri, effective 
June 1, 1940. Born in Chicago, Illinois, on 
October 23, 1896. Education: courses from 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute and the 
United States Army Technical School; hon- 
orary M. S. in C. E., Detroit Institute of 
Technology. Experience: city engineering 
department, Flint, Michigan, 1920-26; city 
manager, Clawson, Michigan, 1927-31; city 
manager, Plymouth, Michigan, 1931-35; 
city manager, Saginaw, Michigan, January, 
1936, to date of present appointment. Mr. 
Cookingham is president of the International 
City Managers’ Association. 

Grover M. Hardison.—Appointed city 
manager of Caribou, Maine, on March 28, 
1940. Born in Caribou, Maine, on January 
23, 1885. Education: B. S. in civil engineer- 
ing, University of Maine, 1908. Experience: 
civil engineer in private practice, 1908-16; 
engineer and supervisor, state highway de- 
partment of Maine, 1916-19; selectman, 


James C. Harris 


Bit N. TAYLOR 


1920-24 and 1926-33, and town agent, 1934- 
39, Caribou. 

James C. Harris.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Hazard, Kentucky, on March 1, 
1940. Born at Inez, North Carolina, on 
August 30, 1909. Education: studied pub- 
lic administration at the University of North 
Carolina. Experience: city manager, Fuquay 
Springs, North Carolina, 1933-34; research 
worker in county and municipal government, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 1934-35; city 
manager, Roxboro, North Carolina, 1935 
to time of appointment at Hazard. 

Steve Matthews.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Pampa, Texas, on April 1, 1940. 
Born in Emory, Texas, on October 30, 1912. 
Education: B. A., 1935, and M. A., 1938, 
East Texas State College. Experience: high 
school football coach and history teacher; 
city manager of the city of Borger, Texas, 
1939. 

Bill N. Taylor.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Port Arthur, Texas, on April 15, 
1940. Born in Longview, Texas, on Septem- 
ber 10, 1898. Education: B. S. in civil engi- 
neering, 1919, Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. Experience: engineer with 
various oil companies, 1919-24, and 1925-28; 
instructor, Texas A. & M. College, 1924-25; 
city manager, Longview, Texas, 1928 to time 
of appointment at Port Arthur. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 














City-MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN THE 
Unitep States. By Harold A. Stone, 
Don K. Price, and Kathryn H. Stone. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 271pp. $2.50. 
This volume summarizes and interprets the 

material on the council-manager plan gathered 
by its three authors and by 45 research workers 
who collaborated in the nationwide study of the 
manager plan, sponsored by the Committee on 
Public Administration of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. It tells the story of the origin 
and development of the manager plan and its 
spread to nearly 500 American cities; analyzes 
the effect on municipal administration of the 
change to the manager plan in the 50 sample 
cities on which reports were made; and de- 
scribes the political history of the different types 
of cities before and after adoption of the 
manager plan. 


ZONING MANUAL FOR MAINE Towns. By 
Orren C. Hormell and Roy H. Owsley. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 1940. 
89pp. 

This complete manual of zoning, though 
adapted by examples particularly to Maine, will 
be useful to municipal officials in other states. 
It includes a suggested zoning ordinance with de- 


tailed explanatory notes on the problems in- 
volved. 


Case REPoRTS IN PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
Edited by John D. Millett of the Com- 
mittee on Public Administration of the 
Social Science Research Council. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1940. 20 pamphlets, 10 
cents each. 

Each pamphlet contains in a few pages the 
case report of an actual problem in public ad- 
ministration: a statement of the problem, the 
relevant facts, possible decisions, the actual de- 
cisions, the results, and comments. The purpose 
of the reports is, in part, to help the practical 
administrator solve particular problems by sup- 
plying knowledge of how other persons have 
solved similar problems. Of special interest to 
city administrators in these first 20 reports are 
case studies on accounting, personnel, purchas- 
ing, administrative direction, assessment policy, 
the use of city-owned motor equipment, and 
standardization of paper forms. Additional 
pamphlets are to be issued from time to time. 


PusLic Works ENGINEERS’ YEAR Book, 
1940. American Public Works Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 
338pp. $3.50. 

This volume contains articles by leading 
authorities on current problems in the field of 
public works. It also includes the papers and 
discussions of the 1939 Public Works Congress. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


Facts Apout Your Jos As A VoTING CITIZEN. 
By Harold M. Dorr and Edward H. Litch- 
field. Department of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 1940. 27pp. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT IN CHEBOYGAN COUNTY. 
By Robert S. Ford and Frank M. Landers. Bu- 
reau of Government, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 1940. 28pp. 10 cents. 

PROBLEM OF LocaAL LEGISLATION IN MARYLAND. 
By V. O. Key, Jr. State Planning Commission 
and Maryland Legislative Council, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 1940. 18pp. 

RECENT CouNCIL-MANAGER DEVELOPMENTS AND 
Drrectory oF CoUNCIL-MANAGER CitiEs. In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 1313 


East 60 Street, Chicago. April, 1940. 
50 cents. 

SAFEGUARDING Our Crvit Lisperties. By Robert 
E. Cushman. Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1940. 31pp. 
10 cents. 

STREAMLINING A City To ATTRACT INDUSTRY. 
By Herbert S. Swan, 15 Park Row, New York. 
1940. 23pp. 25 cents. 

UnitTep STATES GOVERNMENT MANUAL. United 
States Office of Government Reports, Wash- 
ington, D.C. February, 1940. 552pp. Annual 
subscriptions, 3 eds., cloth, $3.50, single ed., 
$1.25; paper $2, single ed., 75 cents. 

Wuat Happens To LABor UNDER THE MANAGER 
Pian. National Municipal League, 299 Broad- 
way, New York. 1940. 7pp. 


16pp. 
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FINANCE 

CONSOLIDATION OF FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF 94 
Cities Over 100,000 PopuLaTion, 1937. 
United States Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton, D. C. April, 1940. 7pp. 

Joint PURCHASING AND ITs POSSIBILITIES FOR 
CERTAIN LocAL GOVERNMENTS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Pennsylvania Government Administra- 
tion Service, Blanchard Hall, 36th and Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 1940. 17pp. 

PURCHASING IN NEWARK. Bureau of Municipal 
Research, 20 Branford Place, Newark. 1940. 
50pp. 

REAL Property TAx BASE CHANGES IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1931 To 1939; PHILADELPHIA ApD- 
VISORY FINANCE COMMISSION Stupy. By 
Karl W. H. Scholz. Institute of Local and 
State Government, 34 Blanchard Hall, Phila- 
delphia. 1939. 77pp. 

REPORT ON A SURVEY OF THE DEBT STRUC- 
TURE OF THE City OF NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, 
WitH RECOMMENDATIONS FOR Dest ReE- 
ORGANIZATION PROGRAM. By Norman S. Taber 
and Company, 30 Broad Street, New York. 
1940. 34pp. 

TAX AND SALVAGE SALES. Bureau of Govern- 
ment, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
1939. 24pp. 10 cents. 

Tax EXEMPTION TO MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
UnpeR LovIsIANa’s INDUSTRIAL PROGRAM. 
Department of Commerce and Industry, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 1939. 24pp. 

TRENDS IN STATE AND LocaAL TAXES IN OKLA- 
HOMA FROM 1931 To 1939, INcLUsIvE. Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics, Oklahoma 
Tax Commission, Oklahoma City. 1940. 7pp. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


City PROBLEMS OF THE SOUTH; THE PROCEED- 
INGS OF THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE. By Paul V. Betters, ed. United States 
Conference of Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 138pp. $3. 

LecaAL Basis FOR MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS IN 
ToLepo. By Harold T. Towe. The author, 
769 Spitzer Building, Toledo, Ohio. 1940. 
328pp. $3.00. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
IN ALABAMA. By Weldon Cooper. Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Alabama, 
University. 1940. 252pp. 

Powers AND DuTIES OF MAyors IN WISCONSIN 
Cites. League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 
30 East Johnson Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 
1940. 13pp. 


PERSONNEL 


City PARTICIPATION IN THE STATE EMPLOYEES’ 
RETIREMENT SysTEM. League of California 
Cities, 2121 Allston Way, Berkeley. 1940. 
l5pp. $1. 


Pus.Lic SERVICE EDUCATION PROGRAM OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. Institute of Local and State Gov- 
ernment, 34 Blanchard Hall, Philadelphia. 
June, 1939. 38pp. 

STATE AND LocaL GOVERNMENT QUARTERLY Em- 
PLOYMENT SURVEY: City GOVERNMENT Em- 
PLOYEES AND Pay ROoLis, JANUARY 1940. 
Separate reports: cities over 10,000. 26pp. 
Cities of 5,000-10,000. 22pp. Counties over 
50,000. 19pp. General summary—Preliminary. 
8pp. Copies may be obtained upon request 
to the Director ‘of the Census, Washington, 
D. C. 

STATE, COUNTY, AND MUNICIPAL SURVEY Em- 
PLOYMENT AND Pay Ro tts, 1929 THROUGH 
1938, KansAs City AND WYANDOTTE CouNTY, 
Kansas. Division of Construction and Public 
Employment, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor. January, 
1940. 18pp. 

TRAINING NEw York’s EMPLOYEES: INTERIM 
REPORT TO THE Mayor’s CoUNCIL ON PUBLIC 
SERVICE TRAINING. 1940. Sipp. New York 
Civil Service Commission, 299 Broadway, 
New York. 

UnIversity IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEES. By Laurence Michelmore. De- 
troit Bureau of Governmental Research, Inc., 
5135 Cass Avenue, Detroit. 1940. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


PROCEEDINGS OF THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CoN- 
VENTION OF THE AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS’ 
AssociATION. National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1939. 618pp. $10. 

REPORT OF THE CITY MANAGER ON A STUDY OF 
ADVANCE PROGRAMMING AND BUDGETING OF 
Pustic Works. City Manager, City Hall, 
Sacramento, California. 1940. 69pp. 


TRAFFIC 


ACCIDENT Facts; PRELIMINARY 1940 EDITION. 
By National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 1940. 8pp. 

ANALYZING BicycLE ACCIDENT REcorDs. Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 1940. 3pp. 

Powers AND Duties oF LocAL AUTHORITIES 
UNDER THE STATE VEHICLE Cope. Pennsyl- 
vania Government Administration Service, 
Blanchard Hall, 36th and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 1940. 26pp. 

REPORT OF A TRAFFIC SURVEY IN THE CITY OF 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA. Engineering De- 
partment, City Hall, Bakersfield. 1940. 16pp. 
and appendixes. 

TRAFFIC AND PARKING SURVEY OF PALO ALTO, 
CALIFORNIA. Compiled by Palo Alto Chamber 
of Commerce and Civic Association. 1939. 
31pp. 

TRANSACTIONS OF 28TH NATIONAL SAFETY CoNn- 
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GRESS, OcTOBER 16-20, 1939: VoL 2; STREET 
AND HicHwAy TrarrFic. National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
1939. 147pp. 75 cents. 


UTILITIES 


Cost oF UtiLity REGULATION, STATE OF NEW 
York, 1921-39. By Samuel Cahan. 80 Centre 
Street, New York City. 1940. 16pp. 15 cents. 

Utitity RATEs For Pusiic Housinc PROJECTS. 
National Association of. Housing Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 19pp. 

WaTER Rates FoR AiR CONDITIONING PLANTS 
IN VARIOUS VIRGINIA MUNICIPALITIES. 
League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 
Travelers Building, Richmond. 1940. 3pp. 


WELFARE 


CLINICAL ORGANIZATION FOR CHILD GUIDANCE 
WITHIN THE ScHoots. By Elise H. Martens. 
United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1939. 78pp. 20 cents 

CoMMUNITY SocIAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN. 
United States Children’s Bureau, Washington, 


D. C. 1939. llpp. 5 cents. 

PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION IN SOCIAL WorK. 
By Pierce Atwater. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 1940. 319pp. 
$3.50. 

Pusiic WELFARE Directory, 1940; A LISTING 
OF STATE AND LocaL PuBLIc ASSISTANCE AND 
WELFARE AGENCIES. Ralph E. Spear, ed. 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1940. 154pp. $1. 

RENT Cost FoR RELIEF FAMILIES. United States 
Conference of Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 15pp. 50 cents. 

SECOND REPORT OF THE TEMPORARY COMMIS- 
SION ON THE CONDITION OF THE COLORED 
UrBAN PopuLaTion. New York State Legis- 
lature, Albany. 1939. 190pp. Apply to New 
York State Library, Albany. 

TABLES ON GENERAL RELIEF: (1) ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF GENERAL RELIEF. (2) REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR ELIGIBILITY FOR GENERAL RELIEF. 
(3) Provistons AFFECTING STATUS OF RE- 
CIPIENTS OF GENERAL RELIEF. Work Projects 
Administration, 1734 New York Avenue, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 1939. 41pp. 











Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available; appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


Gacixaw, MICHIGAN (80,715). City Manager. 
Appointment to fill the vacancy caused by 
L. P. Cookingham’s promotion to Kansas City 
will be made as soon as possible. Preference 
will be given to men with previous manager ex- 
perience. Salary $6,000 to $7,500. Applications 
should be sent to Mayor John W. Symons, Jr. 

Montrose, CoLorapo (3,566). City Manager. 
Appointment will be made to fill vacancy caused 
by resignation of Robert A. Finlayson. En- 
gineering and previous manager experience de- 
sired. Approximate beginning salary $2,100. Ap- 
plications should be sent to James A. Dutcher, 
mayor pro tem. 

SHERMAN, TEXAS (15,713). City Manager. 
Appointment will be made to fill vacancy caused 
by promotion of W. Morgan Works to Longview. 
Texas. The manager’s salary in recent years 
has been $3,000. Applications should be sent 
to Mayor H. G. Tuck. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. Administrative 
Analyst. Six grades having salaries ranging from 
$2,600 to $6,500. Optional fields: management 
analysis, constructive accounting, budget exam- 
ining, and procedural analysis. General experi- 
ence in administrative and fiscal analysis and 
specific experience in one optional field required. 
Obtain Announcements 34 and 35 from a post 
office or the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. Closing date June 3, 1940. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY TRAFFIC INSTI- 
TUTE. Fellowships for Municipal Police Officers. 
These fellowships of $1,200 each will be avail- 
able to municipal police officers for work at the 
Institute for the academic year beginning in 
September, 1940. For further information write 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 1827 
Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Closing 
date June 15, 1940. 

BUREAU FOR STREET TRAFFIC RESEARCH, YALE 
University. Traffic Engineering Fellowships. 
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Nineteen graduate fellowships of $1,400 in 
street and highway traffic engineering are avail- 
able for the academic year beginning September, 
1940. Applicants must have an engineering 
degree, and preference will be given to men who 
have had practical experience in traffic engineer- 
ing. Further information can be secured from the 
Bureau at Strathcona Hall, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. Closing date June 1, 1940. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Roy H. Owstey, for the last three years 
executive secretary of the Maine Municipal Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed Washington repre- 
sentative of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion. Mr. Owsley, formerly assistant secretary 
of the Kentucky Municipal League, has a Ph. D. 
from the University of Kentucky. He has also 
been secretary of the New England Conference 
of Mayors, Selectmen, and Other Municipal 
Officials. 

CiirForD A. Peterson, chief of the traffic 
division of the police department in Long Beach, 
California, has been appointed chief of police at 
San Diego. 

E. W. Bom, assistant administrative engineer 
of the Iowa State Highway Commission, has 
been appointed assistant city manager of Ames, 
Iowa, to succeed C. C. McCarthy, who has been 





The originator of folding chairs 


1940 ROYAL LINE 





No. 243—Flexible channel construc- 
tion. Saddle-shaped steel seat. 


$1.19* 


Most Models Guaranteed for 
TEN YEARS against breaking 


No. 143—Angle steel construction 
with saddle-shaped steel seat. 


$1.39* 


One low price — and it 





beats competitive bids 


No. 643—Tubular construction with 
saddle-shaped steel seat. 


$1.69* 


*In quantities of 100 or more. Prices 
f.o.b. Michigan City, Ind. Extra for 
rubber feet. Extra for tempered 
Masonite or upholstered seats. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


173 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 0-2 
CHICAGO 
New York Los Angeles Toronto 

















appointed city manager of Webster City, Iowa. 





24-HOUR SHIPMENT — FAST 

















Five New Pamphlets on the 
Manager Plan 


Published by the 
National Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New York City 


How Council-Manager Government is Working. 30 articles on 30 manager 
cities by 30 newspaper men, first published by the Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald- 
Statesman, reproduced by the National Municipal League exactly as they 
appeared in the newspaper. 31 pp. 25c. 


Best Practice under the Manager Plan. Role of voters, newspapers, the manager, 
the city council. A new revision of pamphlet by Richard S. Childs. 8 pp. 15c. 


Manager Plan Abandonments. Why did 25 cities shelve the manager plan? 
A complete explanation with case histories of all 25 cities, by A. W. Bromage. 
48 pp. 25c. 


What Happens to City Employees under the Manager Plan? Facts and fig- 
ures based on a questionnaire sent to all manager cities in the U.S. 4 pp. 5c. 


What Happens to Labor under the Manager Plan? Labor leaders in man- 
ager plan cities speak their minds on experiences of organized labor. 8 pp. 5c. 
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Build a Public Service Career 


By enrolling in one of the following courses: 


The American City and Its Government—a course designed to give the broad back- 
ground of city government and city life essential to a successful administrator. 


Municipal Personnel Administration—the principles and procedures to be applied 
in building and maintaining an effective organization. 


Municipal Finance Administration—gives basic knowledge necessary to the intelli- 
gent planning and control of revenues and expenditures. 


Municipal Public Works Administration—provides a working knowledge of con- 
cepts and practices peculiar to the public works function. 


Municipal Police Administration—points the way to sound management and control 
of police activities in the light of the new sociological approach. 


Municipal Fire Administration —discusses factors to be considered in administration 
of a department and shows relation of underwriters’ requirements to fire protection. 


Local Welfare Administration—a course not for case workers but administrators. 
Analyzes problem, content of program, and points out best administrative principles 
and devices that have been tested by practice. 


The Technique of Municipal Administration (available August 1) — presents the 
principal techniques which successful municipal administrators have found most effective. 


THIs SERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE Courses in the principal fields of municipal 
administration has been prepared especially for administrators on the job. These courses 
bring right to your desk a training opportunity that cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 


EXPERT AND AUTHORITATIVE KNOWLEDGE has gone into the preparation of these 
courses. The problems covered are the problems that you face on your job. Principles, 


techniques, and procedures suggested have been tested and proved by application in the 
field. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTS are furnished. Lesson assignments and questions are 
carefully designed to help you apply the text materials to your own local problems. 
Lesson papers are reviewed and criticized by men who have earned widespread recogni- 
tion in their respective fields. 


THE $25 FEE FOR EACH Course Covers ALL Costs—text, individual lesson instruc- 
tion, and the certificate presented to those who satisfactorily complete the work. 


Send for an application blank today 
THE INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


(CONDUCTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION ) 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
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